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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—==———— 
HE belief in a speedy war spreads rapidly, and though not 
justified by new official facts, is supported by the hurried 
arming of the nations, by a host of petty details, and by reports 
rarely circulated without some foundation. The Berlin inspired 
Press, for example, has stated that General Boulanger’s continu- 
ance in office is a menace to Germany, and the Parisian Press has 
replied that, as France is independent, the War Minister cannot 
be removed. The Austrian Government, again, has summoned 
the Delegations in order to obtain more money, both from 
Austria and Hungary. Germany and Russia have prohibited 
the export of horses, and Austria is about to do the same. 
The purchase of hospital comforts by three Governments 
is an ominous proceeding, as is also the sudden strengthen- 
ing of the rules against espionage upon the German 
Western frontier. The worst symptom of all, however, is the 
rumour that Germany, which already possesses a large war 
fund—it used to be seven millions, but was, we fancy, increased 
out of the Indemnity—is about to raise a loan of £15,000,000. 
Great Governments are too anxious about their credit to allow 
rumours of that kind to remain uncontradicted, although, of 
course, the amount stated may be in excess of the truth. Note, 
as a curious feature in the situation, indicating that Russia may 
move first, how angrily all Russian agents, especially in this 
country, deny the possibility of war. 


Another sign of the hour is the rapid transfer of money to 
England. This is going on so fast, the wealthy seeking safety 
for their hoards, that the Bank of England on Thursday 
reduced its rate of discount to 4 per cent. Easier money, 
however, has not prevented the fall in securities, which 
goes on steadily, and on Thursday became almost a panic. 
The decline in most national stocks, except the English 
and Russian, is very serious indeed, so serious that we 
expect to hear of Banks calling in their loans in alarm at 
the running-off of “margins.” Italians have fallen eight 
per cent., and French rente almost as much. Russian Stocks 
are still supported by the Berlin dealers, afraid of a ruinous 
fall, and English Stocks by the general idea that this country 
will keep out of the contest. That she will try to do so we do 
not doubt; but there is the Belgian difficulty ahead. Our 
guarantee for her is not a solitary one, and would not bind us 
to fight alone; but there are general interests to be considered. 
The probability is that we shall insist on her not becoming a 
theatre of war, but shall not bar—as, indeed, we cannot bar— 
the traversing of her soil. Note, as a nearly inexplicable 
feature in finance, the heavy fall in Spanish Four per Cents. 





Yesterday week, the only speeches of any importance in the 
House of Commons were those of Colonel Saunderson and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. The former did good service by showing 
that since 1880, vastly the greater number of agrarian murders 
and attempts at murder had been aimed not at evieting land- 
lords, but at persons of a very inferior order, and were intended 
simply to rivet the yoke of the League on the Irish people. 
After illustrating the deliberate intention of the National 
League to render the government of Ireland impossible, Colonel 
Saunderson remarked on Mr. Gladstone’s conversion from a 
most severe judgment of Mr. Parnell to a most lenient judgment. 
Mr. Parnell, however, had not changed in any way. Nevertheless, 
“the very remarkable structure which the right honourable Mem- 
ber for Midlothian had constructed rested its foundation, on the 
one side, on British Radicalism, and on the other, on Irish- 
American Fenianism, with himself as chief corner-stone. It 
depended for exterior ornament on two political gurgoyles,—the 
honourable Member for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and the 
honourable Member for North-West Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare).” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach gave a very terse and businesslike 
account of his conduct in Ireland,—the account which he had 
refused to give to the Court of Justice in Dublin, because he 
felt that he ought to reserve it for the House of Commons. He 
had, he said, exercised no “dispensing power” in Ireland. He 
had never refused protection to any man on the ground that he 
did not adopt the counsels of the officers of Government. The 
police were always instructed to give the promptest aid to the 
Sheriff and his officers in the execution of their duties. As for 
the ten days’ notice of evictions asked for, that was required in 
a circular issued some years ago, and repeated in one issued in 
the autumn of last year. He acknowledged frankly that he 
had directed General Buller to let the owners of property know 
of any circumstances likely to lead to an understanding between 
landlords and tenants, and to promote any reasonable settlement 
between them. He had uniformly advised the landlord to be 
merciful to tenants who had not the means of paying, and there 
was no analogy at all between such a proceeding and a con- 
spiracy, such as that arranged for in the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
between men who could pay their debts and men who could not, 
to withhold payment of their debts till the landlord agreed to 
their terms. It is acknowledged on all hands that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s speech impressed the House of Commons very 
favourably. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has quitted England for a stay of 
some weeks in Southern Europe. The step was unexpected, 
and all kinds of explanations are offered; but we are inclined 
to believe his own is nearly true. He is ill, and he feels 
Parliamentary worry as even Lord Iddesleigh did not. The 
latter only felt treachery. Rather to the surprise of poli- 
ticians, Lord Randolph on Monday delivered, under cover 
of a speech on the Address, a second explanation of his 
resignation. His objects were apparently three,—to punish 
Unionists for replacing him, to stab Lord Salisbury, and to 
advertise his own devotion to economic finance. He effected 
the first by calling the Unionist alliance a precarious one, and 
hinting that the “ crutch ” might be thrown aside; the second, 
by describing Lord Salisbury as “a master of tactics” who had 
contrived to make him appear to resign on the defence of the 
coaling-stations; and the third, by repeating the ultra-Radical 
doctrine that the best way for a nation to be strong was to keep 
its money in its pocket. That is nonsense. A man is usually 
the stronger for a note in his purse, but not when a thief is 
watching him. Then he may wisely break his note to purchase 
a stout stick. 


On Tuesday, Lord G. Hamilton entered into the financial 
strictures of Lord Randolph Churc ill. He pointed out that 
all the pressure exerted in the House on the discussion of the 
Naval Estimates is pressure to increase the expenditure. Nine 
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out of every ten speeches are directed to extract promises that 
next year the expenditure on this or that class of naval votes 
shall be enlarged. He earnestly protested against the principle 
that the right way to apply pressure in the direction of economy 
is to insist on the reduction of the totals, and to disregard the 
discussion of items, as had been done by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. If that were done, the Government would have to 
apply to their creditors (creditors, too, under contracts entered 
into by their predecessors), a plan not very different in principle 
from the “Plan of Campaign.’ Nevertheless, he was very 
much disposed to submit the expenditure of the great spending 
Departments to the examination of an impartial Committee, 
though it would be impossible for the Government to pledge 
itself to accept the recommendations of that Committee. Mr. 
Childers supported the suggestion that a week at least before 
the Estimates came on for discussion, there should be placed in 
the hands of Members of Parliament a memorandum explaining 
the grounds on which the Minister justified the estimates he 
asked for. 


The same evening, Mr. Chaplin made a spirited attack on 
Lord Randolph Churchill, showing that it was not, even on Lord 
Randolph’s own showing, the Dartford speech which initiated 
for the Conservative Party the policy of progressive legislation, 
but Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech. Lord Randolph had 
spent a quarter of an hour in his speech at Bradford in 
demonstrating that Lord Salisbury had himself taken this line ; 
and yet now that he had left the Government, he appeared to 
be claiming it as his own policy, and one disapproved by Lord 
Salisbury. Mr. Chaplin was also very wroth with Lord Ran- 
dolph for proposing to reduce suddenly naval expenditure which 
could not with any success be replaced when a time of trial came. 
He called Lord Randolph’s speech very foolish, and suggested 
that “clap-trap ” would be the more exact name for it, were it 
equally Parliamentary. 


Later in the evening, Mr. Graham, M.P. for North-West 
Lanarkshire, made his maiden speech, in the character of a new 
Parliamentary humourist of a very ambitious kind. His jokes 
do not appear to us very good, though they were certainly 
ostentatiously jocular ; but they were well received, for the House 
is very sick of its own dullness, and is but too delighted to laugh 
at a mediocre joke. This was the kind of thing. Speaking of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, he said :— Yesterday, he was ; to- 
day, he was not,—gone like the froth on licensed victuallers’ 
beer, or the foam on petroleum champagne.” And, again, of 
Mr. Goschen he said :—“‘ We had gone to Egypt by the advice 
of that illustrious statesman and economist who had raised the 
art of carpet-bagging from its primitive rudeness into a political 
science, and who so well illustrated the Scriptural injunction, 
‘ When they persecute in one city, flee to another.’” “ Primitive 
rudeness ” seems to us the very essence of that kind of jocularity. 


Talking of Mr. Goschen, we perceive with regret the kind of 
support given to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s somewhat malicious 
attempt to delay his return for the division of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. On the ground that a longer notice than nine 
days is desirabie, in order to acquaint the constituency with Lord 
Algernon Percy’s resignation, he moved the delay of the writ, and 
got ninety-three supporters, besides his seconder, Mr. Conybeare. 
Among the minority we regret to see such names as Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s, Mr. Dillwyn’s, and one or two others of the same 
type. Party spirit isrunning high indeed when such an attempt 
as this is made to put obstacles in the way of Government for 
the mere sake of causing them inconvenience. 


Wednesday’s and Thursday’s debates were dreary enough, 
and except as regards Mr. Winterbotham’s speech, do not 
deserve notice. Mr. Winterbotham, a Liberal Unionist, and 
M.P. for the Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire, made a 
speech, however, of some importance, as showing that his 
Unionism is very shaky, and is ebbing away even faster than 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. He declared himself quite willing to give 
Ireland a separate Legislature, on condition that the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament over everything that is done in 
Ireland should be supreme. That seems to us another way of 
saying that he is for Home-rule, on condition that theoretically 
we should retain the right to undo in Ireland what practically 
we should never think of attempting to undo, unless we were 
prepared for civil war. What is the use of that? If we are 
prepared for civil war, we can always abolish any Irish Con- 
stitution. If we are not, how could we practically refuse our 
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two points. He declares in the strongest way that he actuall 
has a plan for the settlement of the Irish agrarian stile 
which will abolish dual ownership, yet not plunder the 
landlords, and not burden the British taxpayer, and that 
he intends for the present to keep it secret. That shows 
of course, that he actually has one in which he himself a, 
fides; but it does not prove that it is practicable. To us 
he seems to be insisting on mutually destructive conditions, 
Then Mr. Chamberlain goes much too far in his concessions. 
He desires to give Ireland a limited and subordinate Legisla- 
ture, and says truly it must have an Executive; and he does not 
greatly care if the Irish choose to call the Legislature a Parlia. 
ment, and the Executive a Ministry. Wedo. Words are things 
sometimes, and a Council and a Parliament are as different in 
their power of expanding their claims as a congregation and a 
Church. We must add that Mr. Chamberlain plainly con. 
demned the Irish leaders and the “ Plan of Campaign,” and 
delivered a singularly eloquent, and, indeed, noble defence of 
Law as the grand protection for the common folk. He might, 
he said, refuse to obey a law,—he should refuse if Church-rateg 
were re-enacted. ‘I should allow my goods to be taken in 
execution. But, gentlemen, I should not barricade my house; 
I should not throw hot water over the police; I should not 
shoot the parson from behind the hedge; and I should not 
denounce the ministers of the law who are honestly doing their 
duty in endeavouring to carry it into effect; and I should not 
hold them up to vengeance if ever I came into power.” 


Lord Hartington, at Newcastle on Wednesday, made one of 
those speeches which mark rather the sagacious and resolute 
statesman than the eloquent orator,—which register force and 
purpose, not persuasiveness or passion. He was not sorry, he 
said, to be away from the House of Commons while the un- 
meaning talk on the Address went on. It was talk which raised 
no issue, and would lead to no consequences. He did not think 
that the Irish struggle was over. Very likely it was only 
beginning. But those who had counted the cost when they 
entered upon it, were not going to collapse because the prospect 
of the fight was so anxious and so laborious. <A junction of 
forces between the Unionist Liberals and the Conservatives had 
become inevitable, but the real problem was how to make it in 
the highest degree effective. He would have joined the Govern- 
ment if that had promised the best results, but he believed that 
to guard jealously the independent position of the Liberal Party 
promised the best results. There were many Unionist Liberals 
who might have been alienated by his merging his party in the 
Conservative Party even for this one purpose. Mr. Goschen, 
however, was in a different position. True as was his 
Liberalism, he had lost influence with many Liberals by 
former differences with the party, and it was entirely with his 
own approval that Mr. Goschen had lent the Conservative Party 
the great help of his large financial knowledge and his great 
ability. Lord Randolph Churchill was quite at liberty to sneer 
at the Unionist Liberals as a mere crutch of the Conservative 
Party; to that they were quite indifferent; but they would 
support Lord Randolph heartily if he could persuade the Con- 
servatives to adopt his advice to pursue a progressive policy, 
and prove to the country that there was nothing reactionary 
about their intentions. 


Of the Liberal Conference, Lord Hartington spoke respect- 
fully, but not hopefully. It was his own duty, he said, not to 
go into negotiations of that kind at all, but to retain his liberty, 
and watch the situation on behalf of the nation. He did not 
augur hopefully of the examination of the Canadian or any other 
elaborate scheme of self-government. He himself was not at all 
indisposed to give both Ireland, and large sections of Great Britain, 
a liberal municipal constitution for the purpose of relieving 
Parliament of local business, for which, as a central Assembly, 
it was by no means fit; but if it was proposed to create a subor- 
dinate Assembly with the view of satisfying national aspirations 
of any kind, then he thought a most dangerous confusion would 
arise, and the scheme would fail. The great question atthe present 
moment, however, is how to put down anarchy in Ireland, and 
to enforce the law resolutely. He entirely approved of all the 
Government had done, both in the way of trying to make the 
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Irish landlords reasonable, and in the way of punishing those 
who were inciting to lawlessness. The agitators must be 
punished, and as for the misery of the evicted tenants, for that 


an economical remedy, migration or emigration, was the only 
resource. 


We are happy to see that the Government has arrived at the 
same conclusion as ourselves as to the publication of the reports 
of suits for divorce. The Home Secretary stated on Thursday, 
in answer to Mr. J. Howard, that legislation on such a subject 
would be very tardy, and he had adopted the speedier mode of 
communicating with the President of the Divorce Division- 
The matter was now being considered, and he hoped that “the 
Court would be able to check the daily publication of offensive 
reports without impairing the advantage of a public adminis- 
tration of justice.” That is, we are convinced, the true road to 
reform. ‘To hear all cases in camerd would be too dangerous to 
social morals; but if evidence is only published when the decision 
is given, it must be published on one day, and therefore in 
a curtailed form. It may be offensive even then, but the atmo- 
sphere of society will not be heated for weeks by daily publica- 
tions of indecent details. The world cannot be remade, but it is 
quite possible to reduce some of its evils within more endurable 
limits; and this particular one needs reduction. 


Lord Granville unveiled a memorial to Mr. Fawcett in the 
Baptistery of Westminster Abbey yesterday week, by Mr. Gilbert, 
the sculptor. Previously to the ceremony, there was a meeting 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, at which the Dean of Westminster 
presided, and explained how rapidly all the available space for 
memorials of this kind was disappearing, though he had had no 
scruple in deciding to admit the memorial to Mr. Fawcett. It must 
stand, however, not among the statesmen, but among the groupof 
poets and divines, George Herbert, Cowper, Wordsworth, Keble, 
Maurice, and Kingsley; but the Dean did not, he said, at all 
regret this not unsuggestive grouping of men with claims of so 
very varied a kind on the national regard. It was Mr. Fawcett’s 
enthusiasm for the claims of the poor to fresh air and accessible 
natural beauties which formed a natural link between the benefits 
he had conferred on the nation and those of the imaginative 
writers and thinkers amongst whom he was to be placed. The 
indomitable resolution with which Mr. Fawcett had struck ont 
a career for himself after blindness had fallen upon him, would 
leave ‘a legacy of hope to all visited like him by misfortune.” 
Beneath the portrait of Mr. Fawcett are bronze allegorical 
figures representing Industry, Fortitude, Patience, Zeal, 
Sympathy, and Brotherhood. “ Patience” is hardly the exact 
name for the quality which Mr. Fawcett displayed. It was not 
so much patience as a more active quality,—doggedness, the 
staying quality of effort at full strain. 


The Italians have met with a misfortune in the-Red Sea, 
which has greatly roused public feeling. They have been holding 
Massowah, partly as a port from which to trade with Abyssinia, 
partly as a place of arms from which, if the time arrived, they 
might conquer a considerable African dependency. The ruler 
of Abyssinia has recently shown some jealousy of their presence, 
and his most powerful chief, Ras Aloula, attacked three 
companies of the garrison who were marching from one post 
to another, a short distance in the interior. The Italians 
were cut to pieces, only 50 escaping out of 450, and the blow 
was followed up by a march on Massowah, which, it is reported, 
is sanctioned by the King himself. When the news of the 
disaster was received in Rome, the Italians behaved like 
Frenchmen, assembling round the doors of the Chamber, 
hooting the Premier, and behaving so violently that they were 
at last dispersed by the soldiery. Reinforcements were at once 
ordered to Massowah; and opinion in Rome is inclined to believe 
that King John was instigated by the French, who wish to give 
Italy something to do; but Massowah is the natural outlet of 
Abyssinia, and has been demanded from Turks and Egyptians 
any time this forty years. 

The reports as to the result of the German elections are at 
present favourable to Prince Bismarck. It is believed that a 
much greater number of Conservatives will be elected, and that 
the unity of the Catholic districts will be broken. The Chan- 
cellor is labouring for this latter end, and with such success, 
that a complete pacification has been arranged with the Pope. 
Indeed, it is asserted that the Pope himself intends to issue a 
public letter to the King of Prussia thanking him for the con- 
cessions made, and expressing a hope that all disagreement 





between him and the Catholics will now end. Such a letter 
would greatly influence the elections; but it is hardly probable 
that Leo XIII., who is most anxious to keep the peace with 
France, will be so undisguised in his support of the military 
law. It seems certain, however, that the Culturkampf is finally 
closed, and that the great German effort to master a ghost by 
armed force has ended in total failure. It is the greatest and 
the most characteristic mistake that the Chancellor has made. 


Mr. Raikes has won his battle with the Steamship Companies 
of the American routes. Warned by his readiness to employ 
foreign vessels, the Cunard Company and the others have now 
accepted contracts under which four mails may be despatched 
to America every week, instead of three. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment obtains the right of hiring the steamers of the Companies 
in war-time at a fixed rate, for employment as transports or 
cruisers; and any new steamers built are to be surveyed by the 
Admiralty, to ensure that they shall be fitted for this purpose. This 
arrangement, which is a very old one, having been in force on 
the Indian line forty years ago, secures to the country a powerful 
reserve fleet of first-class unarmoured steamers, and may, in the 
event of war, save more than the cost of the contracts, the 
practice having been to hire steamers in an emergency at 
monstrous rates. It is stated, also, though not on the same 
authority, that a reduction has been made in the total expendi- 
ture for the service; but that is an unimportant detail com- 
pared with the legal control of the steamers at a fixed price. 
We have never understood why all British steamers should 
not be held at the disposal of the State in war-time at a 
fixed rate, say 10 per cent. above valuation. That is not a form 
of conscription which would hurt anybody, and it would be 
strictly analogous to the right claimed by Parliament to take 
any land it wants, subject to compensation, which is usually 
settled as we have said. 


The great body of gentlemen who attended the Conference of 
the fishing industry which assembled on Tuesday at Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, were unanimous in their condemnation of the 
railways, and seem to have a solid case. Their contention 
is that the Railway Companies have not only raised their rates 
for the carriage of fish to so high a point that it is cheaper to 
send fish in special steamers, but are giving preferential 
rates to foreigners. The English fisherman, for example, pays 
5s. 6d. for the carriage of a barrel of fish from Folkestone to 
London, while the French fisherman sends the same barrel from 
France for 1s. 8d. Norwegian fish costs 15s. a ton for the land 
carriage to London, while fish from the North of Britain is 
charged 70s. The land transit of Irish fish, again, costs £4a 
ton. In the two latter instances, distance must be taken into 
account; but the illustration from Folkestone is a reductio ad 
absurdum. The meeting unanimously resolved to lay the 
matter before Parliament, and from the number of electors now 
interested in the fisheries, it is sure of a fair hearing. 





A case, on one feature of which we have commented else- 
where, and which excited much public attention, was degided on 
Monday. Miss Allcard, daughter of a wealthy merchant, in 
1871 entered an Anglican Sisterhood devoted to works of 
charity. She gave this Sisterhood all she then possessed— £8,000 
—and promised more. In 1879, however, dissatisfied with the 
rules, and strongly inclining to Catholicism, she left the Sister- 
hood and entered a convent. Her first Catholic director dis- 
suaded her from reclaiming her money; but recently she has 
done so, on the ground of undue influence. In the Chancery 
Division, before which the suit came, it was shown that Miss 
Alleard was unusually intelligent; that she had taken good, 
though not legal advice; that she knew exactly what she had 
done; that she went on for years facilitating the operation of 
her gift by signing cheques, &c.; and that, in short, she was a 
free agent. The Judge, therefore (Mr. Justice Kekewich), 
decided that there had been no undue influence, adding that if 
there had been, he must have ordered the restoration of the 
property even from innocent holders, “ who can assert no right 
stronger than that of those through whom they claim.” 
Judgment was therefore given for the Sisterhood. The law, 
which enables anybody to give anything for almost any pur- 
pose, is strangely, we think even unfairly, jealous of any “ influ- 
ence” from religion, partly, we suppose, because the religion 
usually suspected of stealing is the Roman Catholic. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 100;'; to 100;%;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_.——_ 
LORD HARTINGTON. 


ORD HARTINGTON is not a figure to take the demo- 
cracy of any country by storm; but we do no more 
than justice to the respect of the democracy in this island 
for calm strength, if we suppose that it will awaken 
before very long to his singular force, stateliness, and 
wisdom. He stands like a pillar amongst the confusion of the 
time, doing justice to every one, ignoring calmly the attacks 
of opponents, willing to support heartily to-day the men who 
attacked him bitterly yesterday, refusing to retaliate, earnest 
only to guard the State from danger, smiling thoughtfully and 
not unkindly at the fidgettiness of his friends, though he can- 
not share their illusions, abating nothing of his admiration for 
the achievements of his great opponent, self-possessed when 
others are agitated, patient when others are impatient, 
strong in his reserve when others “ unpack their hearts” with 
words, lucid in judgment, and never allowing himself to be 
diverted from the main issue,—a great political fortress in time 
of danger which it will not be easy for any enemy to storm, 
and yet one so strong and so commanding, that even the most 
impetuous of foes would not like to leave it unmasked in his rear. 
We need hardly say that it is Lord Hartington’s speech on 
Wednesday at Newcastle-on-Tyne which has brought this 
aspect of his character so vividly before us. Never was there 
a speech which showed a greater capacity for silence where 
silence is better than speech, or which said the one thing that 
wanted saying in fewer and more fitting words. The dignified 
scorn with which he treated the babblement which goes by the 
name of a debate on the Address; the severity with which he 
repressed the tendency to hiss Mr. Gladstone’s name; the 
simplicity with which he explained the reasons why he him- 
self should stand aloof from the Conservatives, while giving 
them his most cordial help, and made it clear why those 
reasons did not apply to Mr. Goschen, whose influence over the 
Liberal Party had been impaired by his previous differences 
with them ; the half-amused equanimity with which he regarded 
Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to convert Sir William Harcourt to 
a better mind, and the suspicion he threw out that all this 
eagerness to adapt the Canadian Constitution to the case of 
Ireland would entangle the shrewd statesman who is displaying 
it in difficulties from which even his shrewdness may not be able 
to extricate him ; the frank encouragement to keep the Ministry 
up to a prudently Liberal policy with which he repaid Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s sneer; and last, not least, the warm 
support which he gave to the Government, both as regards 
the so-called “ pressure”’ they have put on Irish landlords, and 
the prosecutions they have instituted against Irish agitators,— 
all showed the straightforwardness, the sagacity, and the 
resoluteness which mark Lord Hartington out as the one man 
to whom the nation might turn in any crisis, with absolute 
confidence that it would receive from him counsel at once steady, 
musculine, and wise. He is one who prefers to bear the ills 
we know, rather than to change them in a fit of impatience, 
for others the character of which we do not and cannot know. 
He is one who prefers a very imperfect remedy which can at 
least alleviate an evil, to a so-called kill-or-cure remedy, when 
the alternative is by no means between killing and curing, 
but includes also any conceivable measure of deterioration 
short of killing, quite as certainly. And, best of all, far from 
loving a great political sensation, he thoroughly dreads it. 
He wishes above everything to keep the democracy to sober 
expectations, and not to dazzle it with brilliant hopes for which 
there is little or no foundation. In times of public excitement 
and confusion, Lord Hartington is always cool and steady, 
always disposed to expect little, and to show no disappoint- 
ment if he gets what he expects, yet always patient, and not 
weary in well-doing. He is a man to trust, if all other 
statesmen lose their heads. 

He was particularly happy on Wednesday in his remarks on 
each one of the various cenires of political sensation. Towards 
Mr. Gladstone his tone of reverence while he ventured to ask, 
in reference to the late Prime Minister’s Nineteenth Century 
article, why the phase of cool reflection had not been allowed 
to precede definite proposals for the reform of the Irish 
Government, instead of to succeed them, was particularly 
admirable. The Irish agrarian question was before the people 
of this country in 1885, and the Home-rule question was not. 
It had not been even considered by any leading British states- 
man. It was a question for which the public generally was 
utterly unprepared. It was a question which, if it needed to 
be raised at all, ought to have followed, not preceded, the 








settlement of the agrarian question. It wa : 
on which Mr. Gladstone’s chief colleagues had nok he — 
into counsel. It was a question sure to explode soon like 
a bomb, and to render the phase of “cool reflection” a 
impossible for many months to come. Even on the ell se 
that Mr, Gladstone was absolutely right in his solution, he pa 
more than premature; and the consequences to England and 
Ireland alike were deplorable. Lord Hartington could not have 
asked, or asked more respectfully, a more germane question 
than this,—why the phase of “cool reflection,” which My 
Gladstone now so cordially welcomes, had not preceded, instead 
of following, the alarming proposals of last year. And we 
venture to say that, whatever apologists for Mr. Gladstone’s 
great and impetuous genius may have to say for his policy 
they will never find an adequate reply to this home. 
thrust of Lord Hartington’s as to the time and manner of its 
production. What Lord Hartington said of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his conference was equally good. Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir George Trevelyan, he said, were far too trustworthy to be 
easily suspected of throwing away their principles. He wished 
them every success in bringing over the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone to their view ; but still, it would have been for himself 
a desertion of duty to engage in such negotiations. He was 
bound to keep himself perfectly free from engagements, and 
to make it his main object to guard against sudden risks, 
There was great risk in going into details on new Constitutions, 
For his part, the right way seemed to be to get the purely 
municipal character of any local bodies it might be well to estab- 
lish, acknowledged first, and to have the practical authority 
of the Imperial Parliament over them, asserted and recognised 
without any shade of doubt. After that, the discussion of 
details might begin. Till that was clear, no details could be 
safe. The implied criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s and Sir 
George Trevelyan’s rash proceedings was as sound as it was 
gentle. They were embarking on a thoroughly unsafe track. 

Then, again, what could be more dignified than Lord 
Hartington’s perfect willingness to be the “ crutch,” if Lord 
Randolph Churchill so called it, of the Conservative Party, and 
his equally perfect willingness that that party should, as quickly 
as it pleased, vindicate its competence to stand alone? All 
Lord Hartington wished was to help it while its maintenance 
of the Union depended on his help. So soon as it ceased to do 
so, he would cease to interfere. But had Lord Randolph done 
what was calculated to promote the coming of that time by 
resigning prematurely on unsatisfactory economical grounds, 
and trying to sow discord between the parties whose combina- 
tion is essential to secure the Act of Union? In the mean- 
time, Lord Hartington’s encouragement to Lord Randolph to 
go on in his efforts to make the Tory Government as progres- 
sive as possible, was the most effective and stately of rebukes 
to his sneer. 

A speech more effective for its purpose of giving support to 
the Government without exciting any irritation amongst either 
Conservative or Liberal Unionists, could not have been delivered. 
It makes the Act of Union sensibly safer than it was before 
the speech was delivered. And, without the least vestige of 
self-importance or vanity, it calls the attention of the country 
to the one statesman on whom it might safely lean to defend 
the Union, if a moment of great peril should be at hand. 


WAR, OR PEACE? 


4 VEN if we do not accept the rumour that the Prussian 
Ministry is about to borrow £15,000,000, there 
is nothing whatever in the news of the week to modify 
the belief we expressed last Saturday, that the balance 
of probabilities is in favour of a speedy war. On the con- 
trary, the few signs which have appeared are all more or 
less warlike. While armaments are being pressed forward all 
over the Continent with feverish haste—the Austrian Govern- 
ment, for example, even accumulating stocks of liniment for 
the wounded—there is evidence that the great holders of 
public securities are preparing for the worst. Every effort is 
made to avoid a crash which might compel the Banks to call 
in their loans, and produce a European Black Friday; but 
the State Stocks of Europe have sunk in one month from 5 
to 10 per cent., the fall being especially marked in Italy and 
France :— 





Prussian Consols ... pus 1 ern 

Russian Fives see i a, Ger rore 92 
French Rentes ae Mes ae  acacceccce 
Italian Rentes ar sais |. ere 91 
Austrian Fours mae nay Ste TORS Svacoenate 83 
Hungarian Fours... i ane) MORE! Getecceas 73 
Spanish Fours se aia ese MOOS Gsccerscs 58 
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At the same time, while the German Emperor significantly 
tells his Prussian Parliament that his conflict with the Deputies 
before 1866 ended only with the outbreak of war, the Berlin 
Post,which is often inspired by the Chancellor himself, publishes 
a weighty article, the pith of which is this. Ceneral Boulanger 
has suddenly risen to supreme popularity in France, because he 
gratifies the aspiration of the French people for the revanche. 
The Government of Paris cannot remove him, though it would 
gladly do it ; but though the General is all-powerful for war, 
he is powerless to lead France to peace. His ascendency depends 
on his ministering to warlike feeling, and is therefore a standing 
danger for Germany. This article has been universally accepted 
in Europe as an informal demand for General Boulanger’s dis- 
missal; but it is much more probable that it is merely a state- 
ment of the German official conviction that General Boulanger, 
if he retains power, must sooner or later fight. In either 
view, the article, if inspired, is a most ominous one; for if 
the conviction in Berlin is so deep, the German Staff will 
insist on choosing a good time for war, and, as we showed 
last week, the good time from their point of view must be 
while they are completely ready, and the French are not. 
They are not likely to forget what the needle-gun did for them 
in the war of 1866, the shortest war on record, and yet com- 
pletely successful. It is, of course, an object with the German 
Generals, whose troops camp out in the open without tents, to 
wait till the severest weather is overpast; but it takes four- 
teen days to mobilise even a German Army; and if war is 
resolved on by either side, the final steps which must precede 
it cannot be much longer delayed. What form those steps 
will take, or from what quarter they will proceed, is still un- 
known; but according to regular European precedent, one 
Power or another should request explanations of an adver- 
sary’s armaments, and refuse to be content with mere words 
of denial. That is more honest than the invention of pretexts, 
and at least as effective. 

The pressure of the Army Staffs of Europe towards war is an 
element in the situation of which too little account is taken in 
this country. The civil power is here so completely supreme, 
that the opinion of the Army counts for little, even in foreign 
politics, and in home politics does not count at all. Upon the 
Continent, however, the Governments, even when, as in France, 
they are nominally civil, rest ultimately upon vast armies, 
whose chiefs are as potent in affairs, and especially in foreign 
affairs, as leading statesmen. The Russian and Austrian 
Emperors look to the Army as the mainstay of their power— 
there are men who say there is no true Austria except the 
Imperial Army—and would regard any widespread discontent 
among their officers, or any contempt for their action felt 
within the barracks, as grave calamities. Even when not 
soldiers themselves—and they are both soldiers—those two 
Sovereigns listen to their Generals with deep attention; and 
when told that great military opportunities are passing 
away, or that grave military dangers may arise from 
delay, are as much influenced as an English Minister is 
when he perceives that his party is eager for a special course 
of action. They court, in fact, their most effective supporters. 
In France, the Government is at times actuaily afraid of the 
Army, which, if irritated, can overset it; and though that 
fear is not felt in Germany, where loyalty is a military passion, 
any “loss of heart” among officers is sincerely dreaded. That 
is a loss of the impulse which makes a cruel discipline toler- 
able, induces all classes to serve, and helps in the hour of 
danger to ensure the sacrifices which can alone produce 
victory. An Army which believes in its chiefs’ capacities 
is a different instrument from an Army which doubts 
them, and an indefinitely stronger one. If, therefore, the 
great group of picked and scientific soldiers who form the 
Army Staff of Germany report as their deliberate judgment 
that **the retention of Metz will in the next war save 100,000 
men,” or that the delay of a year will add 5 per cent. to the 
mobility of the French Army, the German Court, including 
Prince Bismarck, are compelled to listen with grave attention. 
If they do not, they may be regarded by the whole Army as 
men who do not appreciate military necessities. Whether, under 
present circumstances, the Staffs in European States desire 
war, few men have any means of deciding, the Generals main- 
taining a secrecy more perfect than that of politicians ; but 
general arguments to the contrary are not of much value. 
Sixteen years ago, it was said everywhere that armed nations 
would be peaceful, because the horrors of war would come 
home to every household ; but the experience of those years 
shows that now, as of old, for political purposes the officers, 
and not the soldiers, constitute “ the Army.” In the event of 








defeat, the opinion of the men is of infinite importance; but 
until defeated, a good Army lies in its officers’ hands, and their 
opinion is less likely to be peaceful. They risk much in a 
campaign, but they may gain all. Not only do they profit 
by war, which holds out vast and sudden prizes in the 
way of promotion, but they have a strong professional interest 
in war, and a professional desire that it should be waged 
with every advantage obtainable. If this view is correct, 
the Russian Staff can hardly be otherwise than anxious for war 
with Austria, the Power which permanently bars their move- 
ment in the only direction where great prizes are obtainable ; 
and the German Staff must be restless under the idea that 
the enemy whom they must fight soon—we assume that 
Prince Bismarck uttered his real belief on that point 
—is monthly growing stronger. It is useless to accuse 
the German Staff of callousness for entertaining such a 
sentiment. They think of themselves as humane for feeling 
it, as trustees for the lives and reputations of the trained youth 
of Germany, which will be sacrificed in vain if they are 
defeated. When war can be avoided, a scientific General thinks 
like another man; but when it cannot—and that is the 
assumption—he is under terrible pressure to select the time 
which, in his judgment and not the enemy’s, is the fittest to 
ensure a quick, a non-sanguinary, and a successful campaign. 
Military Staffs are duellists from one point of view; but 
ordinary duellists are not trustees for others’ limbs and lives. 
That argument, “ You will save 50,000 men,” is a natural one 
in a Von Moltke’s mouth, and will completely blind any Staff 
officer to the immorality of shooting a burglar only because he 
is convinced that the man has plotted burglary. 

There is still, of course, a chance of peace, owing to the 
terrible nature of the risk which each Power may run. France, 
if war begins, may have Italy as well as Russia on her hands 
—for the war with Abyssinia can wait—and we question if 
the German Chancellor is quite so confident in Russian 
assurances as he gave himself out to be. Hither Power may 
hesitate ; but hesitation will not solve the dilemma, or even 
reduce it. It is the retreat of one side or the other from their 
condition of visible readiness which is required; and what 
hope is there of such a retreat? The German Emperor has 
staked his Throne upon a renewal of the Septennate with 
an increased force, and is certain not to retire, while the 
Government which withdrew the French Army from its 
Eastern border would be condemned for cowardice. Nothing, 
be it remembered, must be done, or can be done, which the 
Armies—that is, the officers, now as numerous as an Army— 
consider dishonourable; and their feeling is that with- 
drawal before menace constitutes dishonour. We can see 
as yet no way out of the position, and understand some- 
thing of the French and German anger with England for idly 
looking on. It is not soothing when you are preparing for a 
duel to the death, to see a distinguished acquaintance take out 
his opera-glass, and prepare to be exceedingly interested in 
the effect of every thrust. That attitude, however, offensive 
as it necessarily is, is forced on England by circumstances, and 
does not diminish her capacity to form a clear judgment as to 
the total drift of events. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE IRISH DEMAND. 


R. GLADSTONE’S paper in the Nineteenth Century for 
i February is in style and spirit one of his best political 
essays. It shows his own deep, though far too suddenly 
expressed, conviction that Home-rule for Ireland is the true 
remedy for the evils of the situation, and it breathes the 
generous, if excessively sanguine, belief that it is safe to trust 
Ireland with a complete measure of virtual independence. 
There is much in it with which we heartily agree, though much 
more from which we utterly differ. For instance, we agree 
entirely with the drift of the opening passage, in which Mr. 
Gladstone treats the majority gained against Home-rule as 
very far indeed from final. We agree, too, with the tone of 
his first counsel to his friends and followers not to attempt 
to gain their point by addressing threats to England. It is 
the one course which might, we think, infuse a little tonic 
into the hearts of Tories, and a little tenacity into the minds 
of waverers like Mr. Chamberlain. Again, we agree with 
Mr. Gladstone as to the physical strength of Great Britain. 
And if she were in the least inclined to use that strength in 
such a struggle as this, his inference from it would be weighty ; 
but as it is of the very essence of the situation that she will not 
use that strength even when there is the strongest obligation 
to do so, we do not see how her physical strength affects the 
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question. We agree heartily with what we understand him 
to imply, that in the debates on the Irish Question, it was 
England, the physically stronger Power, that showed timidity 
as to the future,—very wise and justifiable timidity in our 
opinion,—and Ireland that showed audacity. We agree 
that more “ firmness” in the government of Ireland, un- 
accompanied by other measures,—a firmness which, by the 
way, we are as little likely to display in our present mood, as 
we are to return to a policy of brutal oppression,—would work 
no miracles, even if it could be looked for, and would not 
restore Ireland to tranquillity. We agree that a great deal of 
local business is grossly neglected, both in Ireland and in Great 
Britain, on account of the ignorance and incompetence of the 
central Parliament for such tasks, and owing to the great 
strain upon its energies. And we agree, finally, that the Irish 
character has or had many noble virtues, though they were 
never political, and though in the most recent times the political 
deficiencies have, under the training of the most unprincipled 
and unpatriotic party which ever obtained the confidence of a 
people, developed into very active political vices. 

But here all our agreement with Mr. Gladstone on large 
points of policy ends, and we have to enumerate our points of 
radical difference. And, in the first place, we do not agree at 
all that, in her attitude towards Ireland under the existing 
democracy, Great Britain can with the smallest justice reckon 
her physical strength as tending to success in thwarting Irish 
schemes of injustice, if Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, or any at all 
like them, were adopted. On the contrary, it is the chief source 
of our indecision, To any one who has watched public affairs 
with any care, nothing is more remarkable than the change 
which has come over the nation within a hundred years, since 
the epoch at which we were ruled by a cross between a dull 
oligarchy and an unscrupulous aristocracy. Then there was 
hardly any brutality which the Government did not either 
commit or ignore, for the sake of establishing our control 
over Ireland. Now there is not the heart of a chicken in any 
Government for strong action of any kind, however considerate 
and humane, so long as it can give no better reason for its 
action than that it is its duty to govern Ireland, and to put 
down resistance to its authority. With our irresistible physical 
force, what have we to be afraid of, asks Mr. Gladstone ? 
Why, we are afraid of ourselves, and all the more afraid of 
ourselves on the very ground that we are so much stronger than 
Ireland, and shrink from the taunts levelled by the world against 
reputed oppressors, Was it not a Liberal Government which 
abandoned power rather than renew some of the most just pro- 
visions in any criminal law,—provisions which the Scotch 
law recognises and retains as of the very essence of criminal 
justice,—against the shrick of protesting Irish Members ? 
Was it not a Tory Administration, in the very act of preaching 
by the mouth of its chief Minister that a firm government is 
the one condition of Irish prosperity, which not only gave up 
at once any aspiration after the renewal of those provisions of 
the Crimes Act, but which, on the dictation of the Irish Home- 
rulers, agreed to reconsider the justice of the sentences passed 
on a band of ruffians who had massacred a whole family in 
cold blood, though that Government well knew that those sen- 
tences had been carefully reconsidered by one of the justest of 
English statesmen? What we are afraid of is not want of 
physical power, but want of moral nerve in dealing with a 
democracy which is always ready to shriek out against us that 
we are oppressors, and which always gets a ready ear from a 
large proportion of our own English voters. When Mr, Glad- 
stone displays the great physical resources of this island, he 
really wastes his breath. We are not afraid of any failure in 
our physical resources. What we are afraid of is deficiency in 
nerve to wield them amid the shrieks of the electorates on both 
sides of the Channel. And what we vainly urge to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s deaf ears is, that if we have been and are in a panic about 
enforcing the commonest justice on the murderers of peasants, 
and about putting down a widespread system of palpable and 
gross injustice like the “ Plan of Campaign,” even when we have 
a majority in Parliament, even when there is no separate Irish 
Parliament to call us bad names and give the cue to the senti- 
mentalists here, we shall be thrice as cowardly when there is 
such a Parliament, and when any interference will cost us the 
greatest possible difliculties of procedure unless we are pre- 
pared to override the new Constitution and go to war at once. 
We fear that the grant of a separate Irish Legislature would 
be the surrender, for we know not how long, not of the physical 
power, but of the moral strength for any interference of any 
effective and masculine kind in the acts of injustice which we 
have good grounds for believing that the Parnellite majority, 
in their land-hunger and land-greed, are fully prepared to 
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commit. Is this fear weak and unpatriotic? Let us ; 
facts. To straightforward oe English coe by 
a more grossly immoral policy than the “ Plan of Campai m3 
recently adopted in Ireland cannot be conceived. What i 
the attitude of our high-minded statesman towards it? Mr. 
Gladstone is most anxiously non-committal in his attitude, 
He knows what it will cost his party to alienate the Par. 
nellites, and he easily finds reasons for remaining silent y rl 
its moral character. His lieutenants follow his guidance, Mr 
Labouchere, and a few shrieking Radicals like Mr, Conybeare, 
endorse it with all their hearts. And even Lord Randolph 
Churchill cannot leave the Government without twitting ‘it 
with making too much of the immorality of the “Plan of 
Campaign,” and without trying to conjure back a little of hig 
lost Irish popularity by siding with those who would haye 
left it alone. Is this a state of things in which it is reasonable 
to suppose that if we had a separate Irish Legislature doing 
in Ireland things of which England should be and would be 
ashamed, England would venture to interfere with the authority 
with which she would be bound to interfere in order to pre- 
vent gross injustice under the shield and sanction of her great 
physical power? If we do not interfere in the green tree, what 
hope is there of our interfering in the dry? Take another 
instance of the same change of attitude within a very few 
months under the necessity of conciliating the Irish democracy ; 
and again it shall be from Mr. Gladstone’s own policy. In the 
summer of 1885, he urged in favour of extending the suffrage 
to Ireland on the same terms as to this island,—urged, we 
thought at the time, with unanswerable force,—that if the 
Irish minority should be inadequately represented, represented, 
that is, by much less than its fair number of representatives in 
the House of Commons, the majority of the English and Scotch 
representatives would virtually protect and represent them, 
The deed was done, and directly it was done, Mr. Gladstone 
was himself the first to propose a change of government 
under which the shield of the English and Scotch majority 
would at once have been taken away from before the exposed 
heads of the Irish minority, Had his Irish Government Bill 
been carried, the security offered for the Irish minority by the 
votes of the English and Scotch majorities would have been 
cast away for ever. Now, we ask whether, with s0 little 
consideration as this betrays for the interests of minorities, 
in the present democratic temper of the times, we can con- 
template with the smallest satisfaction Mr. Gladstone’s plea, 
that with our vast physical superiority to Ireland we have 
nothing to fear, since we can at any time intervene to protect 
the injured with overwhelming power. The simple answer is 
that what we notoriously shrink from doing when it is much 
easier to do it, we certainly shall not do when it becomes much 
harder. We have nothing to fear in the physical power of 
Ireland. We have everything to fear in the proved moral 
weakness of Great Britain. 

But, further, it is not on account of events in Ireland alone 
that we have grave grounds for fear if Home-rule is to be 
granted for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s assumption throughout 
his article that Ireland is “integrally ” concerned, Great Britain 
only “ partially ” concerned, is surely a most mistaken assump- 
tion. We are “ integrally ” concerned in any disintegrating 
process. And that, if his proposed measure should take effect 
for Ireland, disintegration far beyond the point of legiti- 
mate decentralisation will make rapid progress on this side 
of the Channel, seems to us all but certain. Already we 
have proposals for Scotland and Wales which would most 
materially weaken the union of the nation, and prepare the 
way for political decomposition. The Constitutional future of 
this country seems to us a matter so important that nothing 
short of a claim of absolute justice should be allowed to en- 
danger that future. Yet on the plea of such justice, we are 
asked to hand over Ireland to the most immoral party which 
has been organised in this country for a hundred years, even 
though the immediate result must be to weaken seriously the 
unity of this nation, and to render our Constitution, with its 
new Imperial Parliament, Irish Parliament, and, for anything 
we see, English, Scotch, and Welsh Parliaments, one mass of 
political confusion, a confusion without historical excuse, and 
from which the only escape could be found through the 
helpful audacity of some twentieth-century Cromwell. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to us throughout his interesting and earnest 
paper, to shut his eyes resolutely to all the innumerable signs 
of a growing moral weakness in England, of a growing im- 
moral audacity in Ireland, and of a growing flabbiness of fibre 
in our Parliamentary institutions and Parliamentary life, all of 
which would be aggravated almost indefinitely by the triumph 
of Irish Home-rule. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S STATESMANSHIP. 


E do not understand the admiration which we hear 
some Liberals express for Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speech of Monday on the Address. It was a clever and striking 
speech, no doubt; for the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
never opens his mouth without drawing attention or making 
points which extort at the moment cheers from one side or the 
other. The attention, however, is as often as not the atten- 
tion of resentment, and the points are constantly made at 
the expense of his own reputation as a consistent statesman; 
and on Monday his tergiversations were of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. The best passages in his speech were those in 
which he pleaded for economy in the name of the taxpayer 
who contributes so much to the Treasury, either through 
the Income-tax or in payment for his luxuries, or in both 
ways, and suggested one excellent and one unconstitutional 
device for securing more control over the Estimates; but the 
Members who cheered him could hardly forget that it is but 
two years since the speaker declared that the panacea for 
Ireland was a large expenditure within the island, and but 
eighteen months since he said, in Dorset, that his policy was to 
create an “ overwhelming Navy.” His passion for economy has 
only been developed since he pledged himself to secure reduc- 
tions, and discovered, or thought he discovered, that the way 
to make his colleagues accept bis foreign policy was to refuse 
them the supplies necessary for theirs. What, too, could be 
more nonsensical, in a cycle of scientific warfare, than his asser- 
tion that a country could be best defended “by a frugal 
husbanding of resources in time of peace, in order that in time 
of war they may be displayed in all their exuberant might ?” 
That is either a needless truism, or an assertion that 
armies can be improvised. The next best passages were 
those which announced his continued devotion to the 
Union, and his resolution, if need were, to strengthen 
law in Ireland; but those who heard him eould not 
forget that he had just given the heaviest blow in his power 
to the Union by resigning his place in a Cabinet which only 
exists in order that the Union may be preserved. The place 
he gave up, be it remembered, was not that of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—though as Chancellor he might next year, 
with the remains of the lapsed Terminable Annuities to help 
him, have carried out a policy of retrenchment on the most 
effective scale—but the lead in the House of Commons, 
a post of vital importance which, in his own judgment, 
he alone in his party could effectively fill. We are not 
making imputations on Lord Randolph when we say that 
he at least does not believe Mr. Smith to be his Parliamentary 
equal, and he probably never thought of Mr. Goschen as his 
successor. We donot blame him for his belief in himself, 
self-confidence, however extreme, being a relief amid the 
general self-distrust ; but in order to obtain reductions com- 
paratively unimportant, except to his personal standing in the 
country—it is he himself who admits that, when he talks of 
being “ pledged to retrenchment up to the eyes ”—he shattered 
a Government which, if it falls, must, as he himself put it, 
be followed by another which will dissolve the Union. His 
grand duty, he confesses, is to keep the old ship from sinking ; 
but nevertheless, when his advice as to her course is rejected, 
he pulls out a good big plug. 

And, finally, what could be less consistent or statesmanlike 
than the taunts he flung at the Unionists? It is barely four 
months (October 2nd) since he told that party at Dartford 
that their “ loyalty had raised the Tory majority from forty- 
three to a hundred ;” and that “the union of the Unionist 
Party, to which we owe much of our existence, and much of 
our efficiency, is our cardinal principle,” repeating the latter 
sentence two or three times in the self-same speech. Yet on 
Monday, after describing some one, believed to be Mr. Goschen, 
as “ perambulating the streets crying out, ‘ Great is the Union 
Diana of the Ephesians,’” he described the Unionist Party as 
a Tory “ crutch,” which his own party must ultimately throw 
away :—*T notice a little tendency of the party of the Union 
to attach too much importance to precarious Parliamentary 
alliances, which are as transient and uncertain as the shifting 
Wind, and too little to the far more important question,—how 
to keep the English people at the back of the party of the Union. 
W hen I wasin the Government, I made it my constant thought and 
desire to make things as easy as possible for the Liberal Unionists, 
to introduce such measures as they might conscientiously support 
as being in accordance with their general principles, and to make 
such electoral arrangements as might enable them to preserve 
their seats, But I frankly admit that I regarded the Liberal 





Unionists as a useful kind of crutch, and I looked forward to 
the time, and no distant time, when the Tory Party might 
walk alone, strong in its own strength and conscious of its 
own merits; and it is to the Tory Party, and solely to the 
Tory Party, that I looked for the maintenance of the Union.” 
The Unionists have filled the gap left by Lord Randolph, and 
therefore he, who in October held the Unionist Liberals to 
be indispensable allies, in February threatens them that at the 
next Election they shall be thrown over, and that the Tory Party 
will preserve the Union by its own strength. What could be the 
effect of such an utterance as that,except to increase the uneasi- 
ness of faltering Unionists, and thus provoke them to accept the 
schemes of compromise which Lord Randolph himself rejects, 
or, in other words, to weaken that Union to which he pro- 
fesses himself devoted? Unionists will not desert their banner 
because of anything Lord Randolph Churchill may say. But 
what sort of statesmanship is that which thus taunts faithful 
allies, and does it immediately after a speech which acknow- 
ledged that he himself, and the Government of which he formed 
part, owed everything to their fidelity ? If that is not reckless- 
ness, where are we to seek in politics an illustration of the 
word? Lord Randolph may say that he was only speaking of 
the future ; but the boisterous laughter of all Home-rulers, 
and the anxious compliments paid by his colleagues to the 
Unionists, both showed the meaning attached to his gibes on 
either side of the House of Commons. Or he may say that he was 
only alluding to Mr. Chamberlain, at whom he directed several 
special shafts; but he was careful to point them by adding 
that the negotiations at the Round Table, “ from which Tories 
might learn the danger of their position,” were “ not without 
the consent and approval of the Marquis of Hartington.” If 
implications are ever clear, these words imply that the “loyal” 
Unionists, to whom the Tories owe their majority, contemplate, 
with their chief at their head, an act of treachery. The 
battle is joined, the victory hangs in the balance, and the 
second person in the Tory ranks tells all his troops publicly, 
and his allies, that he expects those allies to desert not 
only the Commander-in-Chief, but the cause. If those are 
the tactics of wisdom, what are the tactics of fatuity? Either 
we must condemn Lord Randolph Churchill for incapacity to 
lead, or we must believe him to have been so carried away by 
resentment at the conduct of the Unionists in filling his place 
—which was, when appealed to, their clear though painful 
duty—that, rather than not punish them, he will run the 
risk of sowing dissension within his own ranks, and so ad- 
mitting a Government which he himself says is pledged to 
dissolve the Union. There never was a more mischievous 
speech made, and we, at least, cannot see in it that evidence 
of capacity to rule, the display of which is by some politicians 
considered sufficient excuse for any amount of wiliness, or in- 
consistency, or carelessness of the national weal. 

The speech, however, has in it one great lesson for Liberal 
Unionists. The whole course of the recent debate, as well as 
all the language used outside, shows that the grand hope of 
the English Home-rulers is that the sharp lines of cleavage 
which no doubt exist, and must exist, between Liberal Unionists 
and Tories will presently be accentuated until the alliance 
becomes no longer workable. That hope, in our judgment, is 
a delusive one ; for if the alliance broke up, a dissolution would 
follow, and England, face to face with her problem, would 
remember Ireland only, and return a solid Tory majority ; but 
that is, for the moment, the Gladstonians’ hope. If they can 
drive in the wedge, the Government will fall in pieces, and then, 
they think, Mr. Gladstone’s influence, the weariness of the 
country, the whole chapter of accidents will be on their side. 
Under those circumstances, the duty of the Unionists is clear, 
—to sacrifice everything except principle to the Union, and 
support it steadily on all crucial occasions, even if they are 
not contented with the demeanour of their allies. It does 
not matter one straw whether the Unionist Party is considered 
a crutch or not, not even if it came to believe that Tories 
would on the first opportunity throw the crutch away. Its 
members did not take their course in order to preserve their 
seats, or to gain power, or to protect this or that comparatively 
indifferent policy, but solely to preserve the Kingdom from 
being launched on a course which, in their judgment, 
must end in disintegration. They must therefore, while that 
danger lasts, pursue their course imperturbably, as unmoved 
either by taunts, or by ingratitude, or by fear of consequences 
to themselves, as by opposition. A Government faithful to 
the Union must be kept in; and to do it, Unionists must on 
many points suppress themselves consistently. There is no 





other way ; and hard as the way may be made for them—and 
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on Monday it was not smooth—they have only to tread it in 
patience, confident that the country will in the end recognise 
the wisdom of their action, or certain that, if it does not, 
their own duty will have been faithfully done. ‘“Crutch !” 
—there is often no position nobler than that of the living 
crutch. 





THE TORRENT OF TALK. 

W* object strongly to the payment of Members, for we 

believe it would make of politics a profession; but if 
we ever felt inclined to reconsider that judgment, it would be 
this week. It is nearly impossible even for dishonest men to 
forget altogether that they ought to give some return for their 
money, and a paid House of Commons would therefore scarcely 
tolerate the present debate on the Address, It is a disgraceful 
waste of public time. Parliament has been sitting a week, 
measures of the last importance are waiting to be introduced, 
events that may change history are occurring all round; and 
yet the British House of Commons goes on night after night 
drearily hearkening to third-rate speeches, poured out for 
the most part by fifth-rate men, upon every subject 
alluded to in the course of the Address. Very few 
of the speeches are of any merit; only two, Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s and Lord George Hamilton’s, were at all necessary ; 
and none, not even those two, have been of any substantial 
value, The machine has not been advanced by them one step. 
Member after Member in endless succession rises, delivers him- 
self of his opinion, sometimes worthless, sometimes valuable, 
upon some subject not before the House in any concrete shape, 
and sits down satisfied, having relieved his mind of his pet 
plan, or having abused or defended some Minister, or having, 
at the least, shown his constituents that they have not elected 
a dumb dog. There are 670 Members, of whom at least 300 
can speak, while 86 can speak as long as their larynxes 
will hold out; and there is, therefore, no reason why the 
“ debate ’’—that is, the irresponsible talk upon all subjects— 
should not go on for weeks, or, indeed, why it should ever 
stop. If Mr. Illingworth may discuss the propriety of an 
Austrian alliance, why should not sixty Members attack or 
defend an alliance with Italy? and if Mr. Wright may com- 
plain of departmental extravagance, why should not every 
Member assail some instance of departraental stinginess? The 
fact that no proposal is before the House, and that each 
speech is a beating of the air, is obviously no restraint, and 
apparently there is no other except a consciousness of 
public duty, which disappears in each individual Member 
as his turn comes for display. The forms of the House 
provide none. The leaders of Opposition go away. The 
Ministers either work at home, or encure with weary writhings 
the flood of impeding commonplace. The reporters do not 
feel justified in applying a summary closure to the whole 
proceeding, which, if the Members were unreported, would end 
in twenty minutes. And the constituencies, though irritated 
by the debate as a whole, do not hate their own individual 
Members for taking part in it. Each district thinks its 
own man has a right to his own half-hour, “ which cannot 
signify,” and forgets that six hundred half-hours make up 
the greater part of the disposable time of a Session. They 
are anxious that business should advance, they are eager for 
forthcoming measures; but they cannot see that both are 
wasted by the determination of their own representatives to 
say their useless say. If the talk led to any result, even in 
the formation of opinion, it would be endurable ; but it does 
not, for the public, with its amazing instinct for the useful, 
does not read the speeches, and the wretched men who 
are forced to hear them pay to them no attention. The 
people and the Ministry alike wait on, sick with weari- 
ness, until the end comes, which will be probably when a 
third of the Session has been exhausted, and some incident 
either compels the Government to demand the ear of the 
House, or the Speaker announces that the “ practice of Parlia- 
ment ” does not compel him to tolerate such discursive chatter 
any longer. 

Mr. Lowther proposes, we see, that when no amendment is 
moved, the debate on the Address shall be finished on the 
first day; and that if amendments are moved, the Mem- 
bers shall speak on them, and them only. He hopes, no 
doubt, in this way to get rid of a quantity of irresponsible 
frivolity ; but we fear he would introduce a still worse evil. 
Every Member who wanted to speak, say about decimal coin- 
age, would introduce an amendment regretting that that scheme, 
“so invaluable for saving national time,” had not been promised 
in the Queen’s Speech ; all the faddists would leap at their 








opportunity ; and instead of a hundred useless 

should have a hundred useless debates. The Ae er 
much further than that if it proposes to cure the evil; and as it 
is impossible, we suppose, for Constitutional reasons, to sto th 
debate altogether, we beg to suggest a palliative of a totally 
different kind. Let the House pass a Standing Order de 
claring that to report a debate on the Address after the first 
two days shall be a high contempt, and send into con 
finement the first newspaper-proprietor who ventures to 
break the rule. That would not interfere in the least 
with the cherished right of free speech, it would de. 
light all journalists and newspaper-readers, and it would 
we fully believe, bring the abominable nuisance to a 
sudden and happy end. The obscure men who uphold it are 
not talking in order to convince the House, or to advance 
opinion, or to carry any object, but simply and solely to re. 
assure their constituents as to their being alive. Compulsory 
silence would be an infringement of their prerogative, but 
compulsory inaudibility would not, and would be nearly ag 
great a relief to Parliament and to the nation. The Member 
would then allow business to go on, if only in the hope that 
he might be heard during its course, and the House would be 
once more transformed into an assembly for doing work after 
deliberation. 

We are not writing jocularly at all. We sincerely believe 
that the impotence of Parliament will, if protracted, kill all 
reverence for Parliament, and destroy the popular attachment 
to government by representation ; and Parliament is reduced 
to impotence by all this aimless talk. No one sincerely 
wishes to be ruled by those whom he despises; and the toler- 
ance of the Commons for this torrent of infructuous and un- 
enlightening words makes them contemptible in the nation’s 
eyes, There is not a public meeting, there is not a vestry 
session, there is not a tap-room gathering in England, in 
which there is not a greater desire for positive results than is 
now shown at Westminster, or one in which the debaters 
would betray such powerlessness to prevent the exhausting 
waste of time. If it is not ended speedily, there will be an 
end of respect for the House; and in this country, at least, 
with the end of respect there soon comes an end of power. 





IRISH EVICTIONS. 


HE sufferings caused when a family is turned out of house 
and home are calculated in this climate to call up the 
feeling of pity more readily than almost any other form of 
misery to which poverty subjects mankind. Considering this, 
and considering also how skilfully these sufferings have been 
brought before a public accustomed in England to see misery 
singularly patient, and even when most aggravated, shrinking 
most from anything approaching display—as in the case of the 
cotton famine, when the operatives so often met their fate not 
with the silence of despair, but of great-hearted courage— 
it is hardly to be wondered that ordinary Englishmen have 
been driven almost frantic with vexation and disgust at 
the details of the Glenbeigh evictions, When people 
are in such a mind, it is no pleasant or easy task to 
attempt to show that the evictions have been unavoidable. 
It is sometimes even more invidious a task to show that their 
cruelty has been grossly and wantonly exaggerated to suit the 
purposes of party warfare ; for with most people whose feelings 
have been inflamed and sympathies aroused by a tale of 
wrong, to point out that there is very good reason to believe 
that no crime has, in fact, been committed, seems nothing 
short of an attempt to palliate evil deeds. It is always easier, 
always more satisfactory to superficial feeling, when things 
go wrong, to find a crime and a criminal to account for them. 
There, concrete and visible, is something against which in- 
dignation may be expressed, and indignation is the great 
safety-valve of painfully awakened feeling. It is so intolerable, 
to many minds, to find unexplained suffering in the world, that 
they are utterly unwilling to admit that they cannot find an 
immediate wrongdoer, either in man or in man’s laws and 
customs, Alas! human misery cannot be so easily overcome. 
It is sad that it should be so, and it is sad, too, that cruel 
injustice—and, after all, injustice is not the least of wrongs— 
should so often attend the well-meant efforts to redress 
suffering. To some of our readers, then, we fear that we may 
seem to dwell too much upon what is called—we submit un- 
fairly—the landlords’ side of the question. But, in truth, our 
aim is simply to bring to the notice of the public the real 
facts of the case, and to answer the, sophistical arguments 
based upon the evictions, and employed to prejudice the con- 
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sideration of the whole Irish problem. If we insist, therefore, 
upon discussing the evictions without any emotional bias, 
it is not out of any lack of sympathy with the tenants 
who have had to leave their homes, or with the generous 
impulses of those who pity them; but simply because it is 
absolutely necessary that the question should be looked at 
calmly and sensibly. All we ask is that Englishmen, to use 
Mr. T. Russell’s appeal to the House of Commons, “ should 
come to the consideration of the problem with clear and steady 
heads, as well as with warm and generous hearts,” 

We have urged before the fact that eviction in some form 
or other as a last resort must exist if property in land is to 
exist at all; for what is left of property in land if the inability 
of an occupier to pay for the hire of land is to give him an 
indefeasible title to continued occupation? We would now 
draw attention to the interesting analysis of the returns 
of Irish evictions prepared by the Loyal and Patriotic Union, 
of which an abstract was published in the Zimes of Monday 
last. One of the strongest arguments used by English Home- 
rulers in support of the “ Plan of Campaign” is this. Irish 
evictions, by reason of their immense numbers and extreme 
severity, differ completely from all other evictions, and, there- 
fore, Irish evictions may be dealt with in ways which would 
not be reasonable or just in other parts of Great Britain. 
That Irish evictions may, owing to the peculiar character 
of the people, require exceptional regulation we are not 
prepared to dispute; but that Irish evictions are peculiarly 
numerous or severe can be distinctly proved to be untrue. 
During last Session, a return of the evictions which had 
taken place in Ireland during the first six months of the 
year—from January to June—was laid before Parliament. 
The numbers given in the return were 2,007. Ordinary 
people who read this return naturally enough imagined 
that all the horrors which they are accustomed to recog- 
nise as inseparable from the word “ eviction,” were let loose 
upon over two thousand Irish peasant families. Such a 
scene would indeed have been terrible, and might serve as a 
very natural excuse with the unthinking for saying, ‘ Better a 
complete revolution of the rights of property than the sufferings 
that must thus be caused to Ireland.’ But what are the 
facts? The Loyal and Patriotic Union undertook the work of 
analysing this return, and of finding out what was the number 
of poor Irish farmers and cottier tenants actually driven from 
their homes. Accordingly, they applied to the Sheriffs of the 
different Irish counties for a complete list of the ejectment 
decrees issued by them. The replies for all but four counties 
were received; and on these replies, a series of further investi- 
gations into the nature and circumstances of each case were 
instituted. The result has been that the Loyal and Patriotic 
Union have obtained the details of 1,233 of the cases 
enumerated in the return. They hope very soon to complete 
their investigation, and to obtain the list of ejectment decrees 
issued by the Sheriff in the four outstanding counties, and the 
details of such cases as have not yet come to hand in the 
twenty-eight counties dealt with ; but rather than submit to 
more delay, they have thought it best to let the public 
know the main result of their inquiry into the 1,233 
cases. The first fact that shows how illusory is the Parlia- 
mentary return is that about 15 per cent. of the evictions are 
not for agricultural holdings at all. In other words, 191 of 
the 1,233 evictions are for dwelling-houses, “ mainly situated 
in cities and towns.” Besides this deduction, there are 21 
evictions from “ town lands,”—that is, from pieces of accom- 
modation land occupied by persons residing in towns, and 
from which, therefore, no eviction in the ordinary sense of the 
word could take place. Next, there are 143 cases where the 
defendant did not reside on the holding, but ‘ on an adjacent 
farm, or had left the place derelict.” Therefore,in 143 more cases 
no eviction could actually have taken place,—that is, out of the 
1,233 cases investigated in the twenty-eight counties, only 878 
could possibly have been evictions from agricultural holdings in 
which the tenants were turned out “on the roadside,” or thrown 
out to wander “aimlessly over the storm-swept hills.” But 
were all these 878 cases, evictions by cruel and oppressive land- 
lords? In 118 of them the “ cause of action was on title.” That 
is, the tenants were “ in some cases trespassers, in others they 
were wrongfully in possession under disputed wills and settle- 
ments, and in many of them the eviction was brought about 
by the tenant being indebted to the local shopkeeper or money- 
lender, who sold up the interest to satisfy his demand.” These 
118 so-called evictions cannot therefore be in any fairness 
attributed to “landlordism.” There remain, then, 760 cases. 
In how many of these were the tenants and their families 











thrown out “on the roadside?” In 250 cases, the tenants 
were reinstated not merely as caretakers, but as actual tenants. 
In 377 cases, they were admitted as caretakers, pending 
redemption. In regard to these cases, a curious fact is men- 
tioned. In 16 cases, the technically evicted man actually 
sold his right to redeem. The caretaker, so far from being 
in a position of utter ruin, was actually possessed of a status 
with a money value. Thus, in the six months, the number of 
actual evictions in which farmers or cottiers were really 
turned out of their houses and homes, was 117,—that is, 
1,233 nominal mean 117 actual dond-fide farmer or cottier 
evictions, Now, if the same proportion of actual to 
nominal evictions is allowed for in the four counties in 
which the investigation is not yet completed, and in the cases 
where details have not been obtained, which it may fairly be, 
and the total be then compared to the total number of agri- 
cultural holdings in Ireland, it can be shown that the actual 
turning out of house and home on to the roadside was only 
resorted to at the rate of one for every three thousand holdings 
in Ireland in six months. Certainly no very extraordinary 
exercise of the right to reoccupy landed property, when the 
poverty of Ireland and the ill effects of the agitation of the 
National League are considered. But not only is the number 
of cases astonishing in face of the talk connected with the 
evictions. The amount of arrears which were allowed to 
accumulate before eviction took place is equally remark- 
able. It must be specially surprising to the people who, as 
the Times points out, relate stories of tenants turned out for 
only owing a quarter’s rent, forgetting, or not knowing, that a 
tenant in Ireland cannot be evicted unless at least one year’s 
rentisdue. The average amount due in the cases of eviction, 
technical and real, treated of in the return, is apparently two 
and a half years’ rent at the time of obtaining a decree, a 
period which would have to be much increased if the execution 
of the decree were taken as the time from which to calculate. 

These facts show the value of the gross numbers of the 
eviction returns. Out of 1,233 cases returned, only 117 are 
real farmer or cottier evictions of the Glenbeigh type; the 
rest are either merely technical evictions, or evictions not from 
farms or holdings where the doctrine that no rent can be got 
out of the land can be applied. Compare it for a moment 
with evictions in London. At the same rate, London should 
have at the most only six or seven hundred evictions in the 
six months. It is impossible to say what the number really 
is, but something far larger than this, if what is often stated 
is true, namely, that there will sometimes be as many as 
fifteen families evicted in one court in a single week, when 
there is a hard frost, or work is hard to get. Then, too, 
London rents are not allowed to get two and a half years, 
often not two and a half weeks, in arrear. The Loyal 
and Patriotic Union are certainly to be congratulated on their 
labours in thus throwing light on the Return of Evictions, the 
numbers of which have often been so unfairly used. It is, of 
course, possible that the Parnellites may be able to impugn 
these figures. They will certainly attempt to do so if it be 
possible. If they let them remain unanswered, or only deny 
them in general terms, not specifically, as is too often their 
habit, we may fairly consider that the accuracy of the analysis is 
admitted. It is certainly the duty of every one who desires— 
and who does not desire to ameliorate the conditions of the 
Irish land system ?—to study carefully and weigh truly the 
facts and figures thus collected on the subject of Irish evictions. 


MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 

PECULATIONS as to the increase of population are a little 
like speculations as to the decay of the sun’s heat. If 

the world lasts long enough, and if nothing happens to give 
a new direction to the forces at work, the glacial period will 
return, and the last of human kind will die of eternal cold in 
the midst of eternal night. If the population of the world 
goes on increasing at its present rate, a future equally un- 
pleasing awaits us, even before the powers of the sun are ex- 
hausted. When human multiplication has done its work, not 
every rood, but every square foot of ground will possess, 
though not maintain, its man, and the fittest to survive will 
be he who has most gift for standing comfortably on his 
neighbour’s shoulders. These two prospects have other points 
in common beside that of being exceedingly unpleasant. Both 
are distant, and neither are likely to be much affected by any 
conscious action of ours. The truest and most practical 
summary we know of the population question is contained in 
one of W. R. Greg’s later essays. It will not be serious, he 
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says, except locally, for another hundred years or so, and the 
generation for which it becomes serious will certainly not 
accept any solution of it with which we may provide them. 
The judicious distribution of the existing population, the 
creation of additional demand for labour by the opening-up 
of new markets, and of additional food for labourers by the 
better cultivation of old soils, and the gradual extension to the 
working classes of that forethought about matrimony which, 
with one exception to be presently noted, has already become 
common in the professional classes, promise for the present 
to give us sufficient protection against that “ devastating 
torrent of children” of which Mr, Cotter Morison writes so 
gloomily in his new book. 

It is something, however, to have a grain of more direct 
comfort thrown in our way, and the last report of the 
Registrar-General really does us this service. It has often 
been said that the marriage-rate varies inversely with the 
price of food, and in itself the statement seems probable 
enough. When food is cheap, the working classes are pre- 
sumably prosperous, and what more natural evidence of 
prosperity is there than marriage? But the Registrar-General 
makes short work of this theory. It is altogether opposed to 
figures. If the marriage-rate varied inversely with the price of 
food, and more and more people rushed into wedlock as bread 
became cheaper, the last fifteen years would have witnessed a 
steady increase in the number of marriages. The decline in 
prices has been great and uniform, and as subsistence became 
cheaper, young people should more and more have acted on the 
common but deceptive doctrine that what will keep one will 
keep two. But nothing of the kind has taken place. In 1873, 
there were something more than 17 marriages to every 1,000 
of the population ; in 1885, there were something more than 
14 to every 1,000. This is a specially encouraging fact for 
another reason. These years of cheap food were also years of 
high wages. To whatever deductions Mr. Giffen’s figures may 
be liable, there is no question that down to the end of 1885, 
the working classes had had a considerable bout of prosperity. 
Wages, if they had not been maintained at the highest level, 
had not fallen in proportion to the cheapness of almost every 
article which wages buy. When, therefore, we find the 
marriage-rate steadily declining throughout this period, and 
finally reaching in 1885 the lowest point recorded since civil 
registration began, there is no escape from the conclusion that 
prosperity has not the effect generally attributed to it. When 
the working man is well off, he does not invariably take to 
himself a wife. He apparently waits to do this until he wants 
some one to share and console his poverty. The immense 
gain of this discovery of the Registrar-General’s is obvious. So 
long as greater prosperity meant more frequent marriages, 
every improvement in the condition of the working classes 
seemed to carry its own bane with it. The better-off they 
became, the more determined they were supposed to be to 
undo their prosperity in the future. The fact that a man had 
enough to keep himself would in this way have been nothing 
but a signal to marry, and so probably call into being a certain 
number of creatures whom he would not have enough to keep. 
Nothing could be imagined more calculated to discourage 
hearty efforts to make the condition of the working classes 
better than it is. If higher wages, shorter hours, and cheaper 
- food only meant more mouths to feed and more bodies 
to clothe, what advantage would they have over low 
wages, long hours, and dear food? As it is, we may 
fairly congratulate ourselves that the better-off the working 
classes become, the more prudent they become. Whatever 
can be done to make them more prosperous, will be something 
towards the introduction of greater forethought as regards 
matrimony, The same conclusion is indicated by the various 
ages at which marriages are contracted. The professional class, 
who have very commonly some private means, and, at all 
events, have some prospect of making an income, do not marry 
till thirty. The miners, and those employed in textile factories, 
who have no private means, and, comparatively speaking, 
a precarious prospect of employment, marry at twenty-three. 
Where there is most to gain, marriage is delayed ; where there 
is least to lose, it is hurried on. Why should it be thought 
impossible that these latter classes should gradually attain 
some measure of the prudence at which the professional classes 
have already arrived ? Things have mended with them during 
the last fifteen years, and we see the result in a lower marriage- 
rate. If one process can but be maintained, the other, no 
doubt, will be. The higher we advance the standard of living, 
the more we do to mitigate, indirectly but surely, the popula- 
tion difficulty. It is some consolation to know that in busying 
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ourselves with the simpler problem, we are contributing some. 
thing towards the solution of the more difficult one, 

There is another very encouraging fact in these returns, It 
is conceivable that this diminution in the marriage-rate may 
have had no effect whatever upon the birth-rate, that the only 
difference would have been to bring into the world fewer 
legitimate children and more illegitimate children, Nothing 
of the kind, however, has happened. There has been no 
increase in the number of illegitimate children. What were 
the motives which kept down the number of marriages, then 
seem to have been not less effectual in keeping down the 
number of unlicensed unions. Here, again, the example of 
the professional class may be quoted. It is not, indeed, this 
time a question of statistics. But in default of statistics, 
general observation and belief are not bad things to go by, and 
they certainly tell us that the sexual morality of the profes. 
sional class, where marriage is postponed for prudential 
reasons, is, to say the least, not below that of the very 
wealthy class, which is able to marry when it likes. On 
this question of deferring marriage, the professional cl] 
can preach to the working class with the great advantage 
of having practised what it preaches. Barristers and doctors 
and merchants do not as a rule marry until they have some- 
thing on which to keep a wife and family. Reckless marriages 
are discouraged by the public opinion of the professional class; 
and in the consequent unwillingness of a father to give his 
daughter to a man without means or prospects, this public 
opinion finds its most effectual expression. One exception, 
however, must be made to this general statement, and, unfor- 
tunately, is one which the poor have constantly before their 
eyes. The common-sense view that -.a professional man who 
marries without some decent prospect of being able to support 
a family is committing an act of great selfishness as well as of 
great imprudence, has but a very limited application in the 
case of the clergy. They marry early, and they marry reck- 
lessly ; and the consequence is that the Church is discredited by 
their poverty, and by the appeals that are constantly being 
made to assist it by one means or another. Why should the clergy 
be worse in this respect than the Bar? The answer, we believe, 
is that they have been led astray by a false public opinion 
among the laity, The sense of the evils of a celibate clergy is 
so strong in this country, that the most hopelessly imprudent 
marriage is somehow thought to be justified if the offender isa 
clergyman. Men will give their daughters to curates who are 
never likely to have in the end the income which in a barrister 
is held to be insufficient to begin upon. Such expressions as 
that “a parson is not half a parson till he is married,” and the 
like, point the same way ; and the result is that we see appointed 
public teachers setting the working class an example of a fault of 
which they are extremely likely to be guilty without such en- 
couragement. It was Dean Stanley, we think, who said that 
what was wanted in the Church of England was a close-time 
for curates ; and if public opinion steadily discouraged clerical 
marriage until a man had a living—unless, indeed, he had 
private means equivalent to a living—it would do a service to 
the working class as well as to the Church, 





UNDUE INFLUENCE. 

W* understand, and to a great extent sympathise with, the 

feelings which in all countries underlie the Law of 
Mortmain. It is probably not expedient that great masses of 
property should pass to corporations which do not die, which 
seldom waste, and which are compelled to use their wealth for 
objects that practically never vary. They stereotype human affairs 
too much, and may in course of time be pressing towards ends 
which a higher civilisation or a changed opinion condemns as 
mischievous or absurd. If left unchecked, they may take too 
large a share of the labour fund, or misdirect it, or even,—though 
this has never been done—by long-continued application of the 
practice of reinvestment, accumulate wealth so large as to be 
dangerous to the common weal. We prevent this practice in 
the case of families by direct legislation, and there is no 
reason why accumulation should not also be checked in the 
case of corporations. It is also well for religion, which, 
after all, does not depend on endowments, that bequests for 
religious purposes should be drawn up while the testator is in 
health, and that there should be no suspicion against any 
priesthood of using the natural fear of death to extort money. 
We understand, therefore, the Mortmain Law; but we do not 
understand the enduring suspiciousness and dislike with which 
the British public regards all charitable or religious gifts when 
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they are made to Associations, or pass a certain proportion of the 
giver’s means. If we may judge by the comments of the public 
on Miss Allcard’s case, the general feeling is that if any one 
gives away all he or she has, for the highest purposes, to any 
Association, however voluntary, then he or she must have been 
under “undue influence.” Why? People spend all they have 
every day, from the best motives or the most absurd motives, 
and nobody says anything to them about it, or would think an 
effort to recover the money anything but an act of caprice or 
selfishness. (This does not, we must remark, apply to Miss 
Allcard, who was not bringing her action for her own good 
in any way whatever.) They give away to this cause or that 
cause, this person or that person, without a thought of con- 
sequences, and nobody thinks of bringing the law to bear 
to invalidate their acts. It is the commonest thing in the 
world for relatives to risk total impoverishment for each other’s 
sake, and this without the slighest idea of the “ consideration” 
which the law would regard as a final justification of the 
gifts. Nobody, however, in such cases murmurs about undue 
influence, any more than they do when a man resolves that his 
whole fortune shall go to the promotion of what he deems a great 
cause. Nobody ever publicly blamed Mr. Ruskin for parting with 
his property in the way publicly described by himself, and men 
even praise those who, in their own lifetime, have parted with all 
they had in deference to an idea, not unfrequently ill-founded, 
of overpowering duty. It is only when a man or woman gives 
to a religious Association that you hear murmurs, hints of 
undue influence, and expressions of a wish that the law could 
be made to recover property so bestowed. In this case, for 
example, of ‘ Allcard v. Skinner,” the unspoken hope was that 
Miss Skinner and the Sisterhood of which she is the head should 
be deprived of their money, and an almost comic vexation was 
expressed that the judgment of the Court should have gone so 
completely the other way. There is a palpable wish that the 
law should be directly against religious Associations, or at least 
severely restrictive. The journalists are, indeed, moderate in their 
tone, because they have read Mr. Justice Kekewich’s masterly 
decision, and cannot discover a flaw in that piece of reasoning ; 
but they a!most ali say something disagreeable,—say, for 
example, that the case does not matter, because if Miss Allcard 
had recovered the money from a Protestant Sisterhood, she 
would have bestowed it at once upon a Catholic one. How 
does that impair her right to sympathy, if she has been unfairly 
used; or what does that matter to the real question at issue, 
which is the right of a human being to expend his own 
money in his own way, provided that way is not pro- 
hibited by any law, and is not in itself so foolish as 
to raise a presumption of insanity ? Why should not any 
legal gift be as free as any legal expenditure? The giver 
must, of course, be exempt from coercion, and must not be 
swindled in any way by false pretences; but what necessity is 
there for any further precaution than that? We certainly use 
none when a girl gives herself as well as her fortune to an ex- 
travagant scamp, and none when her broker persuades her that 
Paraguayans or Confederate Bonds are an unquestionable mine 
of wealth. There is “ consideration ” in those cases, no doubt; 
but so there may be in giving to a Sisterhood, though it may be 
of a less palpable and material kind. As to influence, the in- 
fluence of a raseally lover over his victim’s judgment is at least 
as great as that of any confessor; and that of a broker, though 
it affects the judgment only, is constantly seen to be over- 
whelming. 

We believe that the real explanation of this singular state of 
feeling is one which is seldom avowed, a doubt whether a sensible 
person ever will let religion be a paramount influence, 
whether the fact that it directs him or her to his or 
her own hurt or loss, is not a proof of itself that he 
or she is more or less incapable of forming a sufficient 
judgment. Religion is considered a good thing, and sacrifice 
for it, up to a certain point, a most respectable thing; but 
total self-sacrifice on religious grounds excites far more hostility 
than other foolish actions. That a man should give to his 
Church is most proper; but that he should beggar himself 
for his Church is almost wrong, or, at all events, indicates weak- 
ness so great as to affect the freedom of the will. This idea is 
constantly betrayed about converts, and that when the conver- 
sion is not to the Roman Catholic Church. The mass of English 
commentators will not believe that the Mormons, many of whom 
are utter fanatic:, can be anything but deluded victims or 
treacherous villains; we never heard the conversion of a Euro. 





pean to Mahommedanism explained except by pecuniary 
difficulties or desire for a harem; while the conversion 
of Lord George Gordon to Judaism is quoted as of itself 
proof of his insanity. Jews always consider converts from 
their faith weak or bad persons, while Hindoos think those who 
leave them persons under undue influence; but, indeed, we 
need not go so far afield for evidence of our proposition. There 
is evidence enough in this very case. It would be difficult, we 
think, for any competent person to read Mr. Justice Kekewich’s 
decision in the Allcard case, without deriving the impression 
that the Judge is a master of reasoning, a man exceptionally 
impartial, one to whom he would gladly entrust the decision 
of his own fate in a prosecution, or of his own property in a 
civil process. Yet this Judge, who almost admits that he 
decided under stress of principle against his own feeling, took 
the occasion to deliver, as one of his arguments for Miss Allcard’s 
perfect mental competence, the following astounding obiter 
dictum :—“ Of the oral evidence, the most important is that of 
Miss Allcard herself. She gave her evidence on the whole well. 
It exhibited far less than I expected that deterioration of moral 
character which almost invariably follows change of faith, and 
especially of religious faith; and occasional exaggeration and 
anxiety to befriend her own case must not prevent my regarding 
it as on the whole truthful.” Just think of that. So deep and 
immovable is the conviction of this able Judge that religion 
cannot be supreme over a healthy mind, that he expects to 
see conversion followed by deterioration, and that even 
moral deterioration. He does not affirm that St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Bishop Latimer, and Cardinal Newman were 
deteriorated by conversion,—would doubtless deny that de- 
terioration had occurred; but still holds the law so well 
proved and universal, that he should have expected it to occur, 
and is surprised when in a humbler instance he finds it has not 
occurred. If Mr. Justice Kekewich can not only think, but 
publicly say a thing like that, what must be the depth of the 
feeling in men with less culture and experience of the world ? 
Thousands think with the Judge ;—that is, they do not 
exactly object to conversions, especially from Paganism to 
Christianity, or from Catholicism to the Church of England; 
but they cannot believe that religion ought to be so supreme, 
cannot but think that where it is, there is either instability 
of character, or some weakness leading to moral deteriora- 
tion. Mr. Justice Kekewich, it will be observed, is perfectly 
fair. He at once recognises that the witness before him, though 
she does desire to become poor for conscience’ sake, has an 
unusual amount of intelligence—‘‘a trained and cultivated in- 
telligence,” says the Judge—but that teaches him nothing. She 
is merely an exception, and in no way controverts the universal 
law, which is that any one who strongly adopts a religion in which 
he or she was not born,—conversion implying strong faith,— 
must in some way or other be so incompetent as to be liable 
even to moral deterioration. To have conquered self, to resist 
one’s friends, to overcome the influence of associations twined 
with the very roots of mental life,—all this is no argument 
for strength, but, if the moving power is religious convic- 
tion, is argument of inner imbecility! With such a sentence 
before us, uttered by such a man, it is useless to pursue the 
inquiry any further; useless, also, to expect any relaxation of a 
law which, while sanctioning the most hideous waste by any 
young cub of twenty-one, at the bidding, perhaps, of an extrava- 
gant mistress, actually directs that if property is given in 
charity or for religion under “ undue influence,” it may be re- 
covered, and that, as the Judge explicitly said, not only against 
the donee, but against the innocent holder, the donee having 
only the power to transfer legally what he legally received. If 
the property conveyed had been sold, Miss Alleard could have 
recovered it, if the decision had gone in her favour, from the 
buyer. 


THE NEW LOTTERIES. 

W E should not like to affirm that all the persons who 
propose prize competitions are knaves, or even, though 

this would be a more defensible proposition, that all who take 
part in them are fools; but the whole business, now grown so 
important that its advertisements fill columns in the daily 
papers, certainly exhibits a vast amount of cupidity and 
stupidity. It is curious to trace it back to its origin. We are 
inclined to think that it was started by a very respectable 
religious periodical, which offered a prize to any one who should 
succeed in naming the ten best preachers in England. This 
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competition, which we noticed at the time, was sufficiently harm- 
less, except so far as it tempted competitors who were anxious 
to win, to give not their opinion, but what they guessed would 
be the opinion of the majority. Then a dignified educational 
journal announced that it would give a prize for the greatest 
number of words to be found in the letters of ‘ education,” 
adding an apology that a frivolous competition was suitable to 
holiday-time, and giving it a certain smack of learning by 
allowing the words to be in any two of four given languages. 
In both these cases, the motive was a legitimate, but perhaps not 
very dignified, plan for increasing circulation. Then the clergy, 
or rather some clergymen, took the hint. They are always at 
their wits’ end for money for a number of laudable objects, and 
are sometimes not very scrupulous as to the means of obtaining 
it (the present writer knew many years an unlucky parson, not 
at all a mauvais sujet, one would have said, whose passion for 
decorating his church led him into altering a cheque). The 
plan followed was very simple. Every one was to pay, say, a 
shilling, and be allowed to make as many words as he could, say, 
out of “ predestination.”” There would be a prize, perhaps two 
or three prizes, and a handsome balance ont of the shillings would 
be devoted to some ecclesiastical necessity or luxury. This game 
seems not to be yet “ played out.” Clergymen, or their wives— 
the wives seem to find in the business a congenial sphere for their 
activity—still issue a considerable part of the advertisements ; 
and some seem to do business on a grand scale. The other day, 
an advertisement appeared from a country rectory which we 
could name, offering prizes to the amount of a thousand pounds. 
After the clergy came a number of less reputable speculators. 
The proprietors of quack medicines, with characteristic acute- 
ness, saw their opportunity. Any one who would buy, say, a 
box of ‘ Zanoni’s Life-Pills” (we sincerely hope that this 
admirable name has never been utilised), or “ Bunyan Pilgrim’s 
Corn-Plasters,” would receive a coupon entitling him to join in 
a word-competition of which the title of these precious medicines 
was to be the subject. This was an admirable idea. The 
clientele of the quack-medicine vendor and the prize-com- 
petition proposer ought to be pretty nearly the same. 
But something simpler was wanted. Making all the possible 
words out of twelve or fifteen given letters is a long and 
troublesome business, besides being capable of being reduced 
to a certainty if one has a dictionary at hand. Accordingly, 
some ingenious person invented a competition of which the 
following may be taken as an example:—‘ HCEAT. Form one 
word; the name of a common character in England. Entrance, 
one shilling. Prizes, £1, 10s., 5s., for the first three opened,” or, 
it might be, “the last three opened,” a preferable method from 
the analogy to a well-known kind of race. Here, it is evident, 
the thing is reduced to chance in almost the simplest form. 
“ Rapax,” as we may call the advertiser, might just as well offer 
his prizes to the first or last three letters opened by him on the 
given day, and containing nothing but the indispensable shilling. 
Would the police tolerate a lottery of this kind if it were carried 
on, say, in a shop, or on a stall, if chance comers were invited to 
drop their names into a bag at a shilling apiece, with the chance 
of a prize for drawing them out first, second, or third, or last ? 
Of course they would not, and yet in such a case the prizes 
would be given to somebody ; in the advertisement lotteries they 
need not be given, and in many cases probably are not given, at 
all. On the contrary, the police show the greatest activity in 
hunting down every form of out-of-door gambling. They lay 
plans worthy of a commander-in-chief for the capture of two 
miscreants who dare to play cribbage for a penny the game, 
under a hedge; but anything seems allowable if it is done by 
advertisement. Now, that this sort of thing is mere gambling 
in the competitors is manifest, and it requires very little 
acquaintance with the world to be sure that it is swindling 
with many of the promoters. Any one who deliberately pro- 
poses a money scheme in which he must of necessity audit his 
own accounts, is at least on the high-road to dishonesty, and it 
would be an excess of charity to doubt that many of the 
advertisers have long since reached their destination. That 
there should be plenty of unscrupulous people and plenty of 
dupes is not surprising; but we may be allowed to express, 
not our astonishment, for we know that the money from the 
foulest advertisements non olet, but our disgust that respectable 
newspapers should give them the means of deceiving and being 
deceived. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S WEAK SIDE. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S genius is doubtless for science. 
but his weakness is evidently for theology and meta. 
physics. He is always dashing into new controversies on these 
subjects, before he has concluded those in which he was already 
engaged. It is true that in his controversy with Mr. Lilly, the 
latter was the assailant. Mr. Lilly, like the disinherited knight in 
challenging Brian de Bois Gilbert, struck Professor Huxley’s 
shield with the sharp end of his lance, without having received 
any provocation from the Professor. But it is not yet a year 
since Professor Huxley wrote two articles on “ The Evolu- 
tion of Theology” which were spontaneous irruptions into 
a sphere not at all scientific, and irruptions made after a 
most unscientific fashion. And now he is challenging Dr, 
Liddon, in an article contributed to the Nineteenth Century 
on ‘Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism,” which, we 
venture to think, will be as little of a feather in Professor 
Huxley’s cap as was his little book on “ Hume,” in Mr, 
John Morley’s series. In the meantime, Mr. Lilly has published 
in the Fortnightly Review a rejoinder to Professor Huxley’s reply, 
which perhaps he may think it better to leave unanswered, for 
to the greater part of it we imagine that no answer is even 
conceivable. We do not, indeed, recognise as at all satis. 
factory Mr, Lilly’s explanation of his sentence that ‘ Professor 
Huxley puts aside as unverifiable everything which the 
senses cannot verify, everything beyond the bounds of physical 
science, everything which cannot be brought into a laboratory 
and dealt with chemically.” He pleads on behalf of this rather 
startling account of a metaphysician who thinks nothing so 
certain as a fact of consciousness, that Professor Huxley holds 
that “as surely as every future grows out of past and present, 
so will the physiology of the future gradually extend the realm 
of matter and law until it is co-extensive with knowledge, with 
feeling, with action.” No doubt that implies that Professor 
Huxley looks forward to a time when we shall detect exact 
physical equivalents or “ causes” by which to measure and 
account for knowledge, feeling, and action, and equivalents 
or causes which will be more manageable, more amenable 
to calculation and prediction, than knowledge, feeling, and 
action themselves. But it does not at all imply that Professor 
Huxley will regard these physical equivalents or causes as 
standing on the same level of certainty as the conscious im- 
pressions which they are to measure, and which, in scientific 
processes, they will represent. It is still perfectly open to him 
to say that where there is any question whether the supposed 
physical equivalent does or does not adequately represent the 
ideal experience for which it stands, the ultimate appeal is to 
the ideal experience, and not to the physical element which 
stands for its material cause, and therefore for its scientific 
equivalent. Nor do we know that Professor Huxley has ever said 
anything inconsistent with this ultimate adherence of his to the 
idealistic point of view. Still, except on this one point, it 
seems to us that Mr. Lilly’s answer to Professor Huxley is abso- 
lutely triumphant, that he has proved out of the Professor’s 
own mouth that he does regard all the ultimate causes of the 
universe as material causes, causes belonging to the region of 
molecular physics. Professor Huxley insists, indeed, on retaining 
the right to throw doubt at any time upon the real existence 
of these physical causes manifested to us only by conscious- 
ness, and therefore depending absolutely on consciousness 
for their authentication ; but we see no advantage which that 
right ensures him, except the advantage of securing for himself 
a door of escape out of materialism into nihilism. If the state 
of consciousness is to be trusted, then the materialistic key to 
the mental universe is the true one; if it is untrustworthy, 
there is no key at all. We are fully aware that Professor 
Huxley values this door of escape very much. He prides 
himself a good deal on the ultimate idealism of his metaphysical 
position, though in what sense it furnishes him any moral 
escape from materialism we cannot conceive. If any law of 
causation in his sense of the term be true, materialism is 
evidently his philosophical faith; if there be no legitimate 
inference possible from consciousness to an external world, then 
the whole world of science is an illusion, and man remains 

without access to truth, imprisoned in himself. 

Professor Huxley’s attack in the Nineteenth Century on one 
of Dr. Liddon’s sermons at St. Paul’s, betrays a preference of 
the same kind for a door of escape from a real difficulty which 
is not a door of true escape from it at all, unless, indeed, it be 
an escape from mental difficulty into mental paralysis. He 
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regards with the greatest contempt the quasi-medizval 
realism which treats “laws of Nature ” as something real 
in themselves, and not mere descriptions of the grooves 
in which Nature is observed actually to run. He levels 
much ridicule at the notion that there is anything in 
external nature corresponding to either the term “law of 
Nature,” of which Dr. Liddon had spoken as if it had some real 
existence, or the term “vital force.” He laughs at all who 
have held “ species ” to be anything except the name given to a 
number of individuals picked out because they resemble each 
other in various important characteristics ; and congratulates 
himself that very early in his career he became what would have 
been called in the old days a pure “ Nominalist,”’—that is, a 
complete disbeliever in any mystic essence by which the members 
of a species are supposed to be connected together. Well, from 
this we conclude that Professor Huxley regards forces and causes 
just as he regards laws of Nature and species. He would say 
that the force of gravity isa mere name for aclass of phenomena 
representing fixed modes of motion or tendencies to motion, and 
that as cause represents nothing but invariable antecedent, so 
force represents nothing but a necessary antecedent of motion. 
In short, he would, we conclude, resolve all the words indicating 
energy, effort, struggle, tendency, and so forth, into metaphors 
derived from our muscular feelings, and would regard our 
disposition to attribute any meaning of the same kind to causes 
of motion which are not of human origin,—such as the causes 
of the movements of planets or of earthquakes,—as one of the 
anthropomorphic illusions of the human imagination. In other 
words, the dynamic conception of the universe must be in his 
view a totally false one; he must hold that we have no more 
right to imagine “force” in any cosmical sense of the word as 
involving effort, where there is no reason to suppose that there is 
any muscular apparatus accompanied by consciousness, than 
we have to imagine colour in any visual sense of the word 
outside the eye. Well, that no doubt is an escape from the 
‘difficulty of understanding how the physical universe and 
‘human nature can have any common cause; but it is an escape 
out of one difficulty into a much greater difficulty. If there is 
no right in the mind of man to interpret force as existing in 
the universe in the same form in which he apprehends it in 
this own experience, can there be any right in him to interpret 
thought in another person as meaning that which he under- 
stands it to mean in his own experience ? Have you any more 
justification for attributing thought like your own to your neigh- 
bour, than you have for attributing force like your own to him ? 
Have youany more justification for confidence that your mathe- 
matical conceptions will be verified in distant worlds, than for 
your confidence that your physical conceptions are verified in the 
same worlds? If there be no real key in the mind to the con- 
stitution of the universe, not only is medizval realism a gigantic 
mistake, but the progress of science itself has been largely due to 
the irresistible disposition of men to make this gigantic mistake. 
Without the belief in force,—in the human sense,—as really 
manifested in the universe, would Newton have ever discovered 
the law of gravitation? Without the confidence in reason as 
universal, and as embodied in outward as well as inward life, 
would, indeed, philosophy have even been so much as possible P 
Realism in the Platonic and the medieval sense may be 
obsolete. We no more believe that there is a species “man” 
apart from men, than we believe that there is a species “ pump ” 
apart from all individual pumps. But that is not in any 
sense giving up the real existence of ideas and forces by the 
common agency of which things which resemble each other in 
Nature, came thus to resemble each other. It is just as easy to 
suppose that suns or planets, or men or animals, could be what 
they are without the creative activity of a mind which expressed 
its purpose in their various organisations, as it is to suppose that 
a number of steam-engines could be what they are without the 
activity of some mind or minds which directed their mechanical 
construction. As it seems to us, the very principle of scientific, no 
less than of moral, progress is the assumption that like pheno- 
mena imply a like origin, and that man may safely interpret the 
universe by the light of his own intellectual and moral experience, 
if at least he takes pains enough to distinguish that of which he 
has ample experience from that of which he has little or none. 
Professor Huxley seems to us to have found in nominalism just 
such a door of escape from the difficulties of realism, as he found 
in idealism from the difficulties of materialism. It is a door of 
escape which leads to general scepticism, not to fruitful science. 
Tf the scientific world had all been impregnated with true 








nominalism, the confidence felt by man in his own intellect as 
the proper key with which to unlock the secrets of Nature could 
have never existed. Yet that is the confidence on which all pro- 
gress depends. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
HOME-RULE AND SEPARATION. 
{To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I have been asked by several correspondents to give the 
reference to the passage which I quoted from Grattan. It1is in 
his speech on the “ Declaration of Irish Rights” in 1780. The 
whole sentence is as follows :—‘“ I never will be satisfied so long 
as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain 
clanking to his rags. He may be naked; he shall not be in iron ; 
and I do see the time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the 
declaration is planted ; and though great men should apostatise, 
yet the cause will live; and though the public speaker should 
die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed 
it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy man, will 
not die with the prophet, but survive him.” (“ Grattan’s 
Speeches,” Edition of 1882, vol. 1, p. 53.)—I am, Sir, &c. 
Matcorm MacCott. 


CAN WAR BE AVERTED? 
(To tHE EpitTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—For the last three years I have spent several months of 
each in daily interviews with Frenchmen and Germans, and I 
have therefore had many opportunities of learning the state of 
popular feeling in those countries as to their mutual relations. 
I may explain that the object in which I have been engaged has 
been that of founding, on behalf of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association, societies which should undertake the 
task of promoting a friendly public opinion between the citizens 
of different countries, and a movement for the general adoption 
of arbitration in disputes. The persons with whom I have been 
in communication were manufacturers, traders, and bankers, 
men in the liberal professions, a few officials, and representatives 
of the working class. To begin with the latter,—alike in France 
and Germany the masses of the population are, toa man, opposed 
to war, and they would raise a very loud and general protestif they 
had the means of doing so. Moreover, the solidarity of feeling 
between the workmen of the two countries grows daily; and in 
both, military preparations are angrily regarded as a device for 
calling away attention from “ the social question.” But these 
classes, while forming the overwhelming majority, have no 
adequate representation ; and even the well-organised Socialists 
of Germany can only muster twenty-four Members in the 
Reichstag ; while in the French Chamber, their power is far less. 
As to the middle and governing classes in France, the universal 
feeling is that her national honour and rightful position in 
Europe compel her to regard the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
as indispensable. “ Patriotism” takes the place of religion, 
as any one may see by looking at their school-books; and it is 
unpatriotic to acquiesce in the subjection of territory to 
foreign rule. How, then, shall this permanent cause of 
danger to Europe be settled? Imperialists, Monarchists, 
and Opportunists alike believe that war sooner or later is 
the only solution; while, on the other hand, Democrats and 
advanced Radicals hope for some other,—that Europe in her 
own interest will ultimately intervene, or that new rulers at 
Berlin will inaugurate a new era, and, animated by an 
enlightened desire for the welfare of Germany, make an act 
of restitution. Others, and the more numerous, declare on every 
occasion that the only true answer to the riddle is that Alsace- 
Lorraine shall become an independent and self-governing com- 
munity like Switzerland, under the guarantee of all the Powers. 
According to this proposal, the territory in question could not 
be a vantage-ground or thoroughfare for hostile armies, while 
France and Germany would at once disarm and become united 
in a friendship based on mutual interests. 

As to Germany, opinion there is much more under the sway 
of the military and administrative chiefs, who declare that the 
Fatherland can never be secure without the strategic position 
gained by the Treaty of Frankfort. But the new Freisinnige 
Partei of the North, and the Democrats of the Southern States, 
become more and more restive under increasing burdens, and 
deny the danger of attack from France. When I asked a 
Democrat of Wiirtemburg how he would settle the Alsace- 
Lorraine difficulty, he said,—“ Let that question rest, and when 
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Germany is Republican, it will be settled easily.” If the French 
democracy would compel their Government to let the question 
rest, the German Radicals would rapidly grow in influence; for 
it is the fear of France which gives to the Government party 
its chief force. It seems to me impossible to doubt that the 
best guarantee for peace in Europe is the growth of the 
democracy. With their advent to power, home politics will 
take the place of foreign politics, and the Radical creed will be 
a bond of union between men of different nationalities. Radicals 
in Berlin showed no unfriendly feeling towards France, and said 
to me that there was much greater Chauvinism among their 
countrymen than on the other side of the Rhine. 

But while waiting for the advent of the democracy, can 
nothing be done to save Europe from a disaster which a great 
military writer, Baron von der Goltz, declares will be of un- 
speakable magnitude? Upon England, it seems to me, rests a 
very special duty, because she has a unique position, as being 
outside the Continental whirlpool, except in so far as she has 
incurred the great responsibility of the Egyptian occupation. 
Yet still, by her history, her character, and her position, she 
should be the peacemaker. Let the Queen crown her reign by 
an effort which, if successful, would win for England the grati- 
tude of the world. Let her Majesty appeal to the Sovereigns 
and Princes of Europe to meet at a Peace Congress in a spirit 
of mutual concession and devotion to the general good, making 
one supreme effort to arrive at a compromise which shall save 
the cause of progress, of liberty, and of humanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Outer Temple. Hopeson Pratt. 


TELEPATHY. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ } 

Srr,—In your review of “ Phantasms of the Living,” you are 
good enough to commend our experimental work. I believe that 
it is sound; but it would be disastrous if any one’s private con- 
viction that our case was proved prevented his doing his utmost 
to broaden the basis of responsibility on which the proof must 
rest. We get much more sympathy than help. It is tantalising 
to think of the cumulative result that might be obtained if one 
hundred pairs of people would only devote ten minutes a day 
for three weeks to trials of the simple sort described in the book. 
(Vol. L, pp. 82-33.) May I repeat my appeal on this subject, 
and may I ask any pair who will pledge their honour to make 
bond-fide trials to send me their names, and also the number of 
trials that they intend to make before they begin, so that I may 
be sure that there is no selection of favourable results in the 
series which eventually reach me ? 

As to your criticism of the application of the word “ tele- 
pathy,” those who introduce a new term must be allowed some 
voice in defining it, and a single generic term is urgently needed. 
The distinction between cases where the agent’s thought or 
sensation is simply reproduced in the percipient, and cases 
where something more or different is perceived, is an important 
one, and I have pointed out, in a manner quite concordant with 
your own, its bearings on any physical or ‘“‘ brain-wave ” theory. 
But I cannot allow that the immense majority of instances of 
spontaneous telepathy “ convey a vision of some distant occur- 
rence,” and have no “ misleading”’ quality. As a rule, the phan- 
tasm simply represents the familiar aspect (or voice) of the agent, 
and conveys no information, much less w vision, of the distant 
occurrence with which it coincides; and since it misleads the 
senses, it is not, properly speaking, vision at all, but hallucina- 
tion telepathically originated. And even in cases which suggest 
some real extension of the percipient’s faculties, any perception 
of the agent and his surroundings which is conditioned at that 
particular time by his particular state must surely be referred 
to “the ability of one mind to impress or be impressed by 
another mind otherwise than through the recognised channels 
of sense.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 


14 Dean's Yard, 8.W., January 29th. Epuunp GuRNEY. 





PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’) 
Sir,—Your friendly review of “ Phantasms of the Living” 
encourages me to ask for space for a few words on one of the 
points which you criticise. Wehave nothing to dissent from in 
your general line of argument; rather we would say that the 
distinction between “ telepathy” proper and “ telepathic clair- 
voyance,” on whose importance you insist, is indicated, though 
perhaps inadequately, in several of the luminous—I mean the 
voluminous—disquisitions which the bulky work contains, But 





I should like to explain why a full index of names does not 
appear, in addition to the synopsis and indices with which the- 
book is already furnished. Our reason for not publishing such 
a list was to wish to avoid forcing any unnecessary prominence 
on any of our informants. Most of them have allowed us to 
print their names, recognising the evidential importance of 
signed attestation; but since in some cases there are other- 
members of the family who dislike the subject, and since in 
dealing with cases so intimate and delicate as many of those 
which we print it is desirable to be even punctiliously discreet, 
we have affixed the names to the narratives, but avoided offerine 
them in any conspicuous list to the eye of the reader. Apart 
from such precautions, we trust that the large number of our 
informants, which ensures each of them against any disagreeable 
publicity, may encourage others to send us further cases of 
apparitions at death, and cognate phenomena. We earnestly 
desire to extend our collection ; we know that it can be largely 
extended by a very little trouble on the part of those who have 
evidence to give; and we hope that our book may at least show 
how vast and interesting is the unmapped realm in which we 
are mere explorers and pioneers. 

Evidence or inquiries may be sent to Mr. E. Gurney, at 14. 
Dean’s Yard, S.W., or to myself, at Cambridge.—I am Sir, &c.,. 

Frepreric W. H. Myers, 
Leckhampton House, Cambridge, January 31st. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE EpIToR or THE ** SpecTATor.’’] 

Srr,—For the first time, lam compelled to withhold from the 
Spectator the liking and respect due to a loyal and honourable 
antagonist. You challenged me, in your review of “ Sanguelac,” 
to make good my charges against Lincoln and the Northern 
Generals in an historical account of the Civil War. (See last 
page of my History, Vol. I., “ Remarks on other Works.”) I have 
accepted your challenge. Ihave made good every charge pre- 
ferred in “ Sanguelac.” Does it become the Spectator, instead 
of taking up its own glove, and meeting me foot to foot and 
sword to sword on its own chosen ground, to throw away its 
blade and bespatter me with mud? 

When you call me a defender of slavery—after I tell you that 
the South thinks its removal worth all it has cost—when you 
say I think everything Northern bad—I, who drew a thoroughly 
sympathetic portrait of Hamilton of New York, the ultra- 
Federalist, and the reverse of Jefferson, the Democratic idol— 
when you untruly accuse me of imputing cowardice to the 
Northern soldiery, and so forth, you cau hardly help feeling, on 
reflection, that you have been fighting with a poisoned blade. 
Had the Northern—and especially North-Hastern—troops been 
equal to the South, the war could not have lasted two years.— 
IT an, Sir, &c., Percy Gree. 

[We have not the smallest objection to Mr. Greg’s airing his 
opinion of our review in our own columns. But as we know the 
solid knowledge and absolute impartiality of his reviewer, who 
of course was not the reviewer of “ Sanguelac,” and are well 
assured that he understands the United States and the great 
war far more thoroughly than Mr. Greg, we are not at all shaken 
as to the sobriety and truthfulness of the judgment pronounced. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] eae 

A CURIOUS SUPERSTITION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Many of your readers may be interested to hear that in 
this parish, some months ago, the wife of a highly respectable 
farmer presented him with twins, one of whom was born with 
hernia. As soon as was convenient, “upon a Sunday morning, 
before sunrise,” the farmer and his wife, with several neighbours 
and servants, proceeded to a wood on his farm. They then, with 
wedges, split a young, growing ash-tree, opening the split wide 
enough to permit the afflicted child to be passed through it. 
This was done three times with due solemnity, and the tree was 
restored to its previous condition, barring the split, which was 
carefully bound up with a hayband, The belief is, that if the 
sides of the tree re-unite and grow together, the child will be 
cured. In this case, curiosity has removed the hayband, thereby, 
it is said, preventing the tree from uniting ; but what is the pre- 
sent condition of the child I have been unable to learn, because 
the parents have recently left the neighbourhood. I can, how- 
ever, testify that the ash-tree is now standing unhealed, and 
with a rent in its stem seven or eight fect long. 
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The belief in this cure for congenital hernia is an old and well- 
known one; but that it should be still practised soberly and 
solemnly not by poor ignorant labourers, but by well-to-do, fairly 
educated people, will perhaps surprise not a few.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep. T, Exwortuy. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, January 31st. 


THE RED CHURCH, BETHNAL GREEN. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—In your review of Mr. Arnold White’s “ Problems of a 
Great City,’ you say, with reference to the marriage scenes 
described as taking place at the Red Church, Bethnal Green, 
4‘This should and could be stopped.” I therefore write to let you 
know that, shocked by reading of these scandals, I went last 
Boxing Day to St. James’s Church, Bethnal Green, commonly 
known as the “ Red Church,” hoping to find that the picture had 
been overdrawn; and to my satisfaction, I found that the scenes 
described were of the past; that a new curate is in charge, and that 
on Christmas Day, 1886, fifteen couples had been married in the 
most orderly reverent manner, with as much decorum as could 
be found in a West-End church; that after the service it is now 
the custom for each couple to go separately into the vestry, where 
they are spoken to of the sacredness of marriage and of the 
duties of married life. When Mr. Stiipell, the curate-in-charge, 
came to Bethnal Green a year ago, the church was almost empty 
at the Sunday services; now there is a growing congregation, 
the Sunday-schools are increasing, sewing-classes are established, 
and progress is being made; but no help is forthcoming from the 
West End. May I take this opportunity of urging on your 
readers to help in this forsaken East-End parish? The curate 
told me he was most anxious for help. There is a good Board 
school close by; there are.excellent improved artisans’ dwellings 
near the church; these would all supply ample material 
for boys’ club and girls’ club, the only way of counteracting 
the great evil of the East-End boy-and-girl marriages. If 
a few ladies and gentlemen would come forward, this work 
could soon be set on foot,and I would gladly render what 
assistance I could.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Dover Street, February 1st. Mavpr Sranury. 


THE LOAN OF RARE BOOKS. 

{To THE EpITor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—The question of lending books from the Bodleian is hardly 
so simple as you represent it. First, it is an overstatement to 
say that “ when once a book or a manuscript has been lent, it 
shares for the time the risks—and necessarily the far greater 
risks—of an ordinary private library.” Most of the public 
libraries do not lend their books to the student, but deposit 
them at a public library for his use. This is, I believe, the 
present rule of the Bodleian. Thus the only extra risk incurred 
is that of the journey. 

As to the use of the books, you draw a touching picture of 
the student waiting till the manuscript he wishes to consult 
returns from a series of foreign visits, and ask,—“ To how many 
will the manuscript be of use in the course of the year ?’”’ Well, 
if there are manuscripts of such general and frequent interest 
they clearly should not be lent. But what of those that have 
been lying for years (perhaps centuries) undisturbed, but for 
which an editor has at last offered himself, if only the text may 
be within his reach ? Such is the case, for example, with the 
books used by the editors of the Wyclif Society. All our editors 
are busy men, who give their leisure because they wish Wyclif’s 
writings to be printed. They cannot go to Oxford, to Prague, 
to Vienna, or to Dublin for weeks together, and scarcely one of 
the works we have published, or have in hand, could have been 
undertaken but for the custom by which one library allows its 
treasures to be used in another. This custom obtains every- 
where abroad, and the Imperial Library at Vienna has allowed 
its manuscripts to be used at Dresden and elsewhere. 

These Wyclif manuscripts, like many others, are quite useless 
until published, for the most skilful palwographer could not 
master their contents in manuscript. Yet you advocate that 
nothing should be done with them until a scholar can be found 
who to the other needful qualifications, adds that of being able 
to live in the city where they happen to be. Evidently the ideal 
use of rare books and manuscripts is that, like Silvandus Schafna- 
burgensis, they should “ dry-rot at ease till the Judgment-Day.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., F. D. Marrurw. 





POETRY. 


THE DREAM-LOVERS. 
[ATHENZUS, XII, 35.] 

Opatis, child of him who ruled the lands 
Eastward from Tanais, in her dreams beheld 
Prince Zariadres, whom the tribes obeyed 
To Tanais northwards from the Caspian Gates, 
Beheld, and loved him; and the Prince beheld 
The maid in visions of the night, and loved,— 
Fairest of Asian dames the girl, and he 
Of Asia’s sons the fairest. So the twain, 
Though sundered far, were constant each to each. 
And Zariadres, when the time was ripe, 
Asked her in marriage; but the King, whose house 
But for the girl was childless, lest his realm 
Should fret at alien rule, denied the suit; 
And ere the year had circled, he ordained 
His daughter’s marriage, calling to the feast 
Kinsmen, and friends, and princes of the land, 
All Scythia’s noblest, nor for whom the bride 
He purposed and the heirship of his crown 
Declared ; but when the revel was at height 
Bade fetch the maiden to the hall, and said, 
“These be thy suitors, girl. Now take the cup, 
The cup from which the Kings my fathers drank, 
And mix, and give it as thy heart shall choose.” 
With one swift glance from under drooping lids 
She scanned the glittering throng, nor saw the One, 
The lover of her dream; then slowly turned, 
And sought the board whereon the cups were ranged, 
Seeing her instant fate, but hoping yet 
Wildly against all hope. And he, it chanced, 
Drawn by war rumours to his frontier, lay 
Encamped by Tanais; and he knew her need, 
Though no man told him, for their hearts were one. 
All day he drave across the Scythian plain, 
Nor spared the lash, and when the sun was set 
Came where the King held revel. There he left 
Chariot and charioteer, nor feared to pass, 
In garb of Scythian prince, the palace doors. 
With shout and song the revellers quaffed the wine 
Unheeding, and Odatis at the board 
Stood cup in hand, and slowly mixed the draught, 
While the big tear-drops trickled down her cheek. 
Then the Prince knew the lady of his dreams, 
And whispered, “ At thy bidding I am come, 
O best beloved ;” and she beheld him stand, 
Unknown, yet known, and smiling through her tears, 
Reached him her hand, nor doubted, and the twain 
Passed from the hall to where the chariot stood. 
Forth sprang the willing steeds, and all the night, 
For Aphrodite gave them strength, devoured 
The plain with feet untiring, till they came 
With morning to the river and the camp. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 








BOOKS. 
Danes 
MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON.* 
Mr. Sxetron has been fortunate enough to find a new hero for 
his work on Queen Mary and her times, a man whose import- 
ance no one is likely to underrate, yet whose polished presence 
has never yet been put so prominently forward by the historian, 
and whose character and position present a new point of view in 
a period which we should say had been discussed to death, were 
it not evident that there is always new material to be found, and 
that really not one question has been definitely settled. Hitherto, 
the alternative to Mary has been Knox, and the antagonism still 
runs so high that it is almost impossible for the partisan of 
one to do anything like justice to the other. We do not say 
that Mr. Skelton has attained a new position in this respect. 
The blemish of the book before us is his view of Knox, for 
whom he has little mercy, and to whose discredit he shows a 
great readiness to accept, if not without examination, at least 
with very little reference to authorities, every harmful sugges- 
tion. But this may possibly be modified as he goeson. And 


* Maitland of Lethington: the Scotlond of Mary Stuart. By John Skelton. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood ani Sons. 
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in the meantime we have here a most picturesque and delightful 
instalment of history in the highest sense of the word literary, 
fall of brilliant pictures of the time, and a realisation of all its 
national peculiarities, which help us to see the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart as perhaps we have never done before. My. Froude’s 
wonderful, but melodramatic and quite unscrupulous picture of 
Mary in England, is the nearest parallel, And Mr. Skelton, as 
far as picturesque conception goes, is no doubt a disciple ef Mr. 
Froude. But his preferences go all the other way, and his 
mind is less dominated, except, perhaps, in the case of Knox, 
by any foregone conclusions. Besides, a writer whose point of 
attack is the stern Reformer, a man always ready to hold his 
own and able to defend himself, occupies a much less objection- 
able position, even if he goes too far in his hostility, than that 
of a historian with a pen like a lancet, whose aim is to add a 
sharper pang to misfortune, and cut away any charitable veil 
which imagination or remorse could throw over a murdered 
woman,—even though, in her day, she might have been murderous 
too. 

Mr. Skelton requires the greater part of this volume to put 
upon his canvas the Scotland of Mary Stuart, the scenery of 
his drama; and he has done it with great brilliancy and skill. 
The conditions of the poor, proud, struggling country, deter- 
mined at all hazards to preserve its independence, resuming 
with Henry VIII. the conflict which had in former days been 
séttled by Bruce, resisting the English King’s demands, even by 
the mouth of one of his partisans, with the assurance that 
“there is not so little a boy but he will hurl stones against it, 
and the wives will handle their distaffs, and the commons 
universally will rather die in it” than yield to Henry’s preten- 
sions—is admirably set before us, with all its differences of race 
and civilisation. The hardy Highlanders have never received a 
description so flattering; their powers of endurance and frugality, 
their admirable discipline, both of mind and body, the hard life 
which kept all their faculties in constant tension, appear to us 
here in a new light. The semi-savage condition, lightened by 
gleams of bravery, generosity, and faithfulness, which we have 
been wont to consider the best that could be said for them, does 
not satisfy the historian; and certainly among the sons of the 
mist, whom he describes, the ‘‘ Dougal creature” could never 
have found a place. Sir Walter Scott was the first to reveal 
the race to the world, and he wrought a transformation in all 
previous ideas on the subject,—but Mr. Skelton goes much 
further than Sir Walter. It is the Borderers who are the 
caterans in his narrative, and his account of these hardy men-at- 
arms in the pastoral valleys, which were then as trackless as any 
Highland wilds, is full of stir and picturesque movement. The 
entire country opens before us, with its steady and settled centre, 
Fife and the Lothians, the seaboard towns upon the Firth in 
high prosperity (three hundred vessels in St. Andrews harbour— 
but could that be possible on such a dangerous coast, bristling 
with those long low reefs, and swept by fatal currents ?), Edin- 
burgh upon her rock with her Maiden Castle, swarming with all 
the varieties of sturdy burghers and craftsmen, dominating 
the plains: and on either side a picturesque half-savagery, 
the Border with its steel caps and breastplates, the High- 
land hills rising into the mist. Nothing could be better 
than this historical landscape ; it is full of instruction and enter- 
tainment. Wedonotsay that it reads like a novel, but rather— 
would that a tenth of the novels we have to tackle read.half as 
well! 

It is a little surprising to find not only the exceptional figure 
of Maitland himself, but that of his father, Sir Richard Mait- 
land, in the midst of a society so primitive and highly coloured. 
Mr. Skelton on one occasion contrasts his hero with Knox as 
the Renaissance against the Reformation, a not very savoury 
description so far as the statesman is concerned. Old Sir 
Richard Maitland in his home at Lethington, however, without 
any visible trace of the ideas or morals of the Renaissance, is a 
cultivated and polished gentleman, with much leisure and quiet 
for refined occupations, even amid all the din of the sixteenth 
century :— 

“Lethington was his favourite residence: he loved the quiet of 
the country. There he collected his poems: there he planted, there 
he gardened. The apple still prized as the ‘ Lethington’ wag, it is 
said, introduced by him from abroad. A contemporary poet has 
painted with cordial sympathy and no inconsiderable skill the char- 
acteristic attractions of the old keep. Let Virgil praise Mantua, 
Lucan Corduba ; but the excellence of Lethington, its massive tower, 
its walls exceeding strong, shall be his theme. He can keep silence 


no longer, he must ‘put forth his mind,’ as he says with natural 
quaintness. How delightful it is to gaze from the wide roof over 








fair fields and woods. To see Phoobus rise from the Lammermnuir 
or at nightfall ‘to hear the bumming of the air and pleasant even’s 
sound.’ The arbours, the flower-beds, the orchard green, ‘ the alleys 
fair baith braid and long,’ which he praises are still preserved 
but the lands have passed away from men of ‘ Maitland blade’ ” 

In this noble place, the old knight grew blind and feeble. But 
still he continued to hold his place on the Bench, where he had 
served, as James VI. says, “our giandsire, gudsire, grandam, 
mother, and ourself;” and when he retired to his home, gathered 
together the traditions of the country-side, and wrote a history 
of the Setons, as well as a great deal of miscellaneous verse :— 

‘The Maitland MSS. at Cambridge,” says Mr. Skelton, “ are worth 

much more than their weight in gold, are, in fact, invaluable; for, 
had they not been preserved, much of the early poetry of Scotland 
would have been irretrievably lost. Mary Maitland was his favourite 
amanuensis: she wrote with admirable distinctness and legibility, 
besides being a sort of a poet herself. And thus—father and daughter 
seated at the window of the great Hall which looks out on the 
Lammermuir—months and possibly years, were pleasantly and pro- 
fitably spent.” 
This pretty picture is a sort of oasis in the desert, revealing 
how, amid the greatest tumults, life serious and tranquil, even 
sweet, can always find some gentle refuge in which to flow on, 
The son of this mild old Judge was, however, a very different 
man. All the abuse that baffled politicians, suspicious friends, 
and determined antagonists can pour upon his head has been 
poured upon him. He is the “ Mitchell Wylie”—meaning 
Machiavelli, a delightful travesty—of Scotland. He is a man 
that ‘‘can wile the bird off the tree.’ He is the most skilful 
master of mental fence and statecraft, “subtle to draw out the 
secrets of every man’s heart.” Mr. Skelton does not at first, at 
least, commit himself to his hero. “Maitland,” he says, “it 
need not be concealed, is one of the difficulties of the historian; 
his record is not clean. We are in the debateable land. The 
temptation in such cases rather to cut than to untie the ravelled 
knot is often irresistible.” But this, it is evident, Mr. Skelton 
has no mindtodo. He sets to work to elucidate this moral puzzle 
with the zest at once of astory-teller and a philosopher. But 
it is not difficult to see that this subtle diplomatist, this man of 
honeyed tongue and many-sided aspects, has taken the historian’s 
fancy. There is more interest in evolving from all its twists 
and turns such thread of higher motive and purpose as were 
really in him, than there is in dealing with the straight- 
forward minds of brutish barons or vehement preachers. 
Maitland is of more delicate mettle, and to comprehend 
and explain him is worthy the powers of the finest analyst. 
Something of the same kind may be said of Maitland’s 
Queen, that fascinating problem whom no historian has yet suc- 
ceeded in explaining. Mr. Skelton’s chapter entitled ‘ Mary 
Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor,” is an extremely clever collection of 
contemporary opinions in favour of Mary, to which it is almost 
impossible for any unbiassed reader to refuse his attention. The 
manner in which she impressed her contemporaries at the 
beginning of her career, is indeed worthy of every attention, 
and furnishes a solid body of testimony in her favour. The 
future volumes will show how far Mary and Mary’s secretary 
merited the strangely different opinions which they called forth 
from friends and foes. 

We do not think, as we have already indicated, that Mr. 
Skelton’s treatment of John Knox is either just or fair. That 
he had all the faults of temper and manner that can be supposed, 
we might even allow, without setting him down as the red- 
eyed demagogue, blazing with vehemence and fury, whom Mr. 
Skelton describes. And his accusation against the Reformers 
in respect to the destruction of the churches defeats itself by 
the thoroughness of the supposed process. The historian proves 
a great deal too much. St. John’s Church, in Perth, is destroyed 
while the Reformers are at dinner. Before they returned from 
that meal, “the business was finished.” In a day or two, 
at St. Andrews the ecclesiastical buildings became ruins, All 
this, we take leave to think, is impossible. That the altars 
were wrecked there is no question; that the churches could 
have been destroyed seems physically impossible. We must 
add, however, that though we do not believe in the possibility 
of this destruction, the more subtle revolution in popular 
sentiment which led to the devastation of Scotland in this 
respect is no doubt true. ‘‘The stones may not have been 
actually dislodged by Knox or Glencairn, but the people had 
been taught that these were the synagogues of Satan, in 
which ‘ Baal’s shaven sort’ had practised their abominations, 
and the deserted building came to be regarded not only with 
tious dislike, but superstitious horror.” In this way it is, no 
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doubt, more or less Knox’s fault that the devoutest elder 
thinks no harm to come into the kirk he loves with his hat 
upon his head. We allow it and deplore. 





MR. BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME.*® 

Mr. Brownine does not condescend more generously to the 
minds of his readers in age than he did in youth. The Dean of 
St. Paul’s, in the gracious and exquisitely written interpretation 
of Sordello which he has just put forth in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, says very justly that the readers of that enigmatic poem 
feel that they are “in strong hands, and with eyes that have 
really seen,—seen, with keenness, with truth, with thought,— 
only their owner is not disposed to save us any trouble in 
making us see what he has seen.” Say rather that Mr. 
Browning, in such works as Sordello and the present volume, is 
determined to give his readers more trouble than ninety-nine 
out of a hundred readers of poetry will take, in catching even 
a glimpse of what he means to say; that he appears to wish 
to sift out the keen-sighted and painstaking readers from among 
the dull-sighted and careless readers, and to spare himself the 
indignity of receiving either admiration or so much as misunder- 
standing on the part of the latter,—for we will venture to say that 
without considerable effort, the greater number of these pages 
cannot even be misunderstood ; they will simply present to the 
superficial reader a face of perfect inscrutability. In the first 
place, the “ persons of importance in their day ” with whom Mr, 
Browning converses, are not, on the whole, remembered at all 
in our day. The present writer knew that Bernard de Mande- 
ville had written A Fable of the Bees; that Christopher 
Smart had translated Horace into very poor prose; and that 
George Bubb Dodington was a corrupt politician. But of the 
other “ persons of importance in their day” ho had never 
heard. Bartoli, Furini, De Lairesse, and Charles Avison were 
not even names to hira. That, however, does not add much to 
the difficulty; for Mr. Browning gives us enough hints 
as to the character of the persons with whom he holds 
discourse, to apprehend his meaning if he would but expound 
his meaning with more care and continuity of thought. But 
this is just what he will not do. He frequently dashes off, 
suddenly and without warning, at a tangent to his previous 
train of thought; he is habitually highly elliptical; he 
often leaves it matter of guesswork to whom his various 
pronouns refer, All this makes the mastery of Mr. Browning’s 
drift an effort of no mean kind; and though he constantly 
gives oue a brilliant glimpse of landscape, or a quaint touch of 
humour, to reward one’s progress, it is with the sense of walking 
down a long and dark passage, with here and there, in an 
embrasure, a window commanding a fine view, that we toil 
through his volume,—which has hardly, indeed, enough unity 
of subject to make the whole, when read, a very lucid com- 
mentary on the more obscure parts. 

In general, we should say,—judging by the discussion in the 
Prologue between Apollo and the Fates, and by the Epilogue on 
the inventor of printing, as well as by the drift of several of the 
separate poems,—that it has been Mr. Browning’s chief object 
to show that life is an exceedingly complex matter, in which 
evil and good are so indissolubly interwoven that the very thread 
which seems evil in one light seems good in another, and the 
tares seem as necessary to the wheat as the ground from which 
it grows. As the Fates say in the Prologue :— 

‘Do we strive to declare 
What is ill, what is good in our spinning? Worst, best, 
Change hues of a sudden: now here and now there 
Flits the sign which decides: all about, yet no-where.” 
And again, as Fust mournfully asks his friends in the 
Epilogue :— 
‘* Ah, friends, the first triumph soon flickers, fast fades ! 

I hailed Word’s dispersion : could heart-leaps but tarry ! 

Through me does Print furnish Truth wings? The same aids 

Cause Falsehood to range just as widely.” 

So, too, the subject of the first “ parleying” with Bernard de 
Mandeville is the presumption— 
“ That every growth of good 
Sprang consequent on evil’s neighbourhood.” 
The second parleying, with Bartoli, contains an account of 
a heroic woman who gave up a man she loved, and a ducal 
throne, to prevent a sacrifice of duty and power which she 





* Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day: to wit, Bernard de 
Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis 
Furini, Gerard de Lairesso, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue 
between Apollo and the Fates; concluded by another between Jobn Fust and 
his Friends. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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regarded as the betrayal of a trust on his part, with, of 
course, the mixed results which were likely to follow from 
such a preference of public to private feeling. The third 
parleying is the discussion of the rationale of the sudden 
transfiguration which a mere mediocrity (like Smart, the dull 
translator of Horace) now and then undergoes, thereby betraying 
its affinity to true genius, as, for instance, when Smart wrote 
that true poem, “ The Song of David.” This poem also suggests, 
of course, the close affinity of true genius to mere mediocrity,— 
shows us how near intellectual grandeur is to intellectual poverty. 
The fourth parleying, with George Bubb Dodington, is a discus- 
sion of the true source of popularity with the democracy, and 
appears to intimate that the man who wields true democratic 
power must be able to strike terror to the heart of the people he 
masters, and to make them believe that, with all his apparent 
deference to them, he more or less despises them in his heart. 
The fifth parleying, with Furini, is a discussion of the relation 
between spiritual and fleshly art, and the writer argues that the 
true spiritual artist must make the world see that he fully under- 
stands the body of man, and rises through his knowledge of that 
up to knowledge of the spirit of man. The sixth, with Gerard de 
Lairesse, is a refutation of the old notion that Art finds its great 
subjects in the distant past, and not in the present and the future, 
though Mr. Browning is not without a liking for those who held it, 
and who worked from that point of view. The last parleying, with 
Charles Avison, is a demonstration that feeling, as it represents 
itself in good music, may be adapted by very slight changes of 
manner to the mental attitudes of quite different epochs, so 
that the same march which “in Georgian years” fitted “the 
step precise of British Grenadiers,” may, with very slight 
modification, be made to suit either the tramp of “ federated 
England,” that is, the “ march-music” of the future, or, by a 
change in the opposite direction, be altered into the march of 
the people who guarded “ Hollis, Haselrig, Strode, Hampden, 
and Pym” in the quarrel between Charles I. and his Parliament. 
The thesis is that though one style of music dethrones another 
as the ages pass, there is a core of reality common to all the 
music of high feeling, so that it cannot be said that in the 
world of Art all is mere temporary taste, and that there 
is no permanent truth of feeling in it. Such is the general 
drift of Mr. Browning’s volume. And it will be seen that while 
there is one prevailing idea in it,—the idea of the high com- 
plexity of life, and the inextricable connection between evil and 
good, so that it is hard to say whether what looks like evil may 
not in some other light show the clearest evidence of good, and 
vice versd,—there is yet so wide a variation of theme, that there 
seems at times little continuity between one poem and another, 
or, indeed, between various portions of the same poem; so that 
even when the whole has been carefully read, and we go back 
to the obscurer parts with the whole before us, we still find 
much that is too difficult for anything but guesswork interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Browning’s translator, if this work should ever be 
translated into any foreign language, will come upon difficulties 
to which even the difficulties of translators of a corrupt chorus 
in the Agamemnon will be trivial. 

Perhaps the least obscure of these pieces is the one on George 
Bubb Dodington, the corrupt politician who pretended to be the 
people’s friend with so much desire to deceive that he deceived 
noone. Him Mr. Browning despises, and he depicts by way 
of contrast, as the true master of democracies, one who should, 
while professing to serve the people, give it not very indistinctly 
to be understood that he rather despises them, and commands 
the secret of a policy which they are not in any way competent 
to understand. This sends a thrill of fear through those by 


whose help power is attained :— 
“ God, man, beast— 

How should we qualify the statesman-shape 
I fancy standing with our world agape ? 
Disguise, flee, fight againgt with tooth and nail 
The outrageous designation! ‘Quack’ men quail 
Before? You see, a little year ago 
They heard him thunder at the thing which, lo, 
To-day he vaunts for unscathed, while what erat 
Heaven-high be landed, lies hell-low, accursed ! 
And yet where’s change? Who, awe-struck, cares to point 
Critical finger at a dubious joint 
In armonr, true es triplex, breast and back 
Binding about, defiant of attack, 
An imperturbability that’s—well, 
Or innocence or impudence—how tell 
One from the other? Could ourselves broach lies, 
Yet brave mankind with those unaltered eyes, 
Those lips that keep the quietude of trath ? 
Dare we attempt the like? What quick uncouth 
Disturbance of thy smug economy, 
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O coward visage! Straight would all descry 
Back on the man’s brow the boy’s blush once more ! 
No: he goes deeper—could our sense explore— 
Finds conscience beneath conscience such as ours. 
Genius is not so rare,—prodigious powers— 
Well, others boast such,—but a power like this 
Mendacions intrepidity—quid vis ? 
Besides, imposture plays another game, 
Admits of no diversion from its aim 
Of captivating hearts, sets zeal a-flare 
In every shape at every turn,—nowhere 
Allows subsidence into ash. By stress 
Of what does guile succeed but earnestness, 
Earnest word, look and gesture? Touched with aught 
But earnestness, the levity were fraught 
With ruin to guile’s film-work. Grave is guile; 
Here no act wants its qualifying smile, 
Its covert pleasantry to neutralise 
The outward ardour. Can our chief despise 
Even while most he seems to adulate ? 
As who should say ‘ What though it be my fate 
To deal with fools? Among the crowd must lurk 
Some few with faculty to judge my work 
Spite of its way which suits, they understand, 
The crass majority :—the Sacred Band, 
No duping them forsooth!’ So tells a touch 
Of subintelligential nod and wink— 
Turning foes friends. 
‘ But here ’tis through 
Our recognition of his service, wage 
Well earned by work, he mounts to such a stage 
. Above competitors as all save Bubb 
Would agonize to keep. Yet—here’s the ruab— 
So slightly does he hold by our esteem 
Which solely fixed him fast there, that we seem 
Mocked every minute to our face, by gibe 
And jest—scorn insuppressive : what ascribe 
The rashness to ?’ 
Last resource 
Should be to what but—exquisite disguise 
Disguise-abjuring, truth that looks like lies, 
Frankness so sure to meet with unbelief ? 
Say—yon hold in contempt—not them in chief— 
But first and foremost your own self! No use 
In men but to make sport for you, induce 
The puppets now to dance, now stand stock-still, 
Now knock their heads together, at your will 
For will’s sake only—while each plays his part 
Submissive: why ? through terror at the heart: 
‘Can it be—this bold man, whose hand we saw 
Openly pull the wires, obeys some law 
Quite above Man’s—nay, God’s ?’ On face fall they. 
This was the secret missed, again I say, 
Out of your power to grasp conception of, 
Mach less employ to purpose. Hence the scoff 
That greets your very name: folks see but one 
Fool more, as well as knave, in Dodington.”’ 


Does that last passage contain a silhouette of Prince Bismarck ? 
This is rough enough; yet if all were as clear in drift as this, 
Mr. Browning’s new volume would be comparatively easy reading, 
whereas no one will find it easy reading, and many will give it 
up in despair. But it contains some very fine descriptions, as 
this, for instance, of Prometheus chained on the Caucasus :— 


“Thunders on thunders, doubling and redoubling 
Doom o’er the mountain, while a sharp white fire 
Now shone, now sheared its rusty herbage, troubling 
Hardly the fir-boles, now discharged its ire 
Full where some pine-tree’s solitary spire 
Crashed down, defiant to the last: till—lo, 

The motive of the malice !—-all a-glow, 

Circled with flame there yawned a sudden rift 

Y’ the rock-face, and I saw a form erect 

Front and defy the outrage, while—as checked, 
Chidden, beside him dauntless in the drift— 

Cowered a heaped creature, wing and wing outspread 
In deprecation o’er the crouching head 

Still hungry for the feast foregone awhile. 

O thou, of scorn’s unconquerable smile, 

Was it when this—Jove’s feathered fury—slipped 
Gore-glutted from the heart’s core whence he ripped— 
This eagle-hound—neither reproach nor prayer— 
Baffled, in one more fierce attempt to tear 

Fate’s secret from thy safeguard,—was it then 

That all these thunders rent earth, ruined air 

To reach thee, pay thy patronage of men ? 

He thundered,—to withdraw, as beast to lair, 

Before the triumph on thy pallid brow. 

Gather the night again about thee now, 

Hate on, love ever! Moru is breaking there— 

The granite ridge pricks through the mist, turns gold 
As wrong turns right. O laughters manifold 

Of ocean’s ripple at dull earth’s despair !” 


Still more beautiful is the little lyric to Spring which closes the 
parleying with the blind artist, Gerard de Lairesse :— 
* Dance, yellows and whites and reds,— 


Lead your gay orgy, leaves, stalks, heads 
Astir with the wind in the tulip-beds ! 





There’s sunshine; scarcely a wind at all 

Disturbs starved grass and daisies small 

On a certain mound by a churchyard wall. 

Daisies and grass be my heart’s bedfellows 

On the mound wind spares and sunshine mellows : 
Dance you, reds and whites and yellows !” 





THE PHILOLOGY OF GOTHIC.* 

TuIs erudite yet extremely readable book supplies a want long 
felt by students of the English language. The most recent de- 
velopments of our speech have been explained and abundantly 
illustrated by Mr. Kington Oliphant in his lately published 
volume. But, as Mr. Douse well says in his preface, “a good 
knowledge of Gothic is scarcely less valuable to the student of 
the English language—at any rate of the ancient English or 
Anglo-Saxon ”’—than to the student of linguistic science in 
general, in that upon the phonology, and, indeed, the whole 
grammar of Anglo-Saxon, “ Gothic sheds a flood of light that is 
not to be got from any other source.” We are inclined to goa 
little further, and to say that any really scientific knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon and of modern English must be based upon 
a study of the morphology of Gothic. It is true, we 
have Professor Skeat’s excellent Gothic text of St. Mark, with 
a grammatical introduction, and his earlier glossary, also with 
a short grammar, as well as a variety of German works, such as 
those of Massmann, Gaugengigl, and Stamm, and later writers, 
Nor must we forget Dr. Bosworth’s most useful cheap edition 
of the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wycliffe and Tyndale’s Gospels. 
But these are rather helps to the acquisition of Gothic than to 
a scientific study of what we may term the physical and psycho- 
logical anatomy of the language. The work before us is the 
first, as far as we know, in which the subject of Gothic has 
been exhaustively dealt with purely as a branch of philological 
science. Upon Mr. Douse’s philological acquirements and 
special faculty for linguistic investigation, we passed a high 
encomium in reviewing, some ten years ago, his striking essay 
ou Grimm’s law, published in 1876. We need here only add 
that his powers of lucid exposition and co-ordination of in- 
numerable facts have increased with the increase of material; 
and if we miss something of the quaintness of style that 
characterised his former work, in the volume we are considering 
we meet with a fuller presentment of the subject, that entails 
a less concentrated attention on the part of the reader, though 
an excessive conciseness still occasionally reminds us that 
brevity of expression is not always true brevity. 

No date can be assigned to the dispersal of the Urvolk, as the 
Germans aptly name the primitive Aryan tribe; but Mr. Douse 
believes that it cannot have taken place later than 2000 years B.C. 
The Greek, Italic, and Celtic oifshoots probably saw the waters 
of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic from ten to eight cen- 
turies before the Christian era; but the T’cutonic hordes, whose 
course lay to the North-West, do not appear to have reached the 
shores of the Baltic at an earlier period than that of the 
Macedonian Empire. When Tacitus wrote his Germania, some 
fifty Teutonic tribes occupied the lands lying between the Danube 
and the Rhine to the South and West, and the Vistula to the 
North-East; and along the banks of the lower Vistula and the 
neighbouring Baltic coast dwelt the Goths. But in the second or 
third century they began to press down the Valley of the Danube; 
and somewhat later, Aurelian gave them the frontier province 
of Dacia. In the succeeding centuries they conquered Italy and 
Thrace, and founded kingdoms in Gaul and Spain. In the sixth 
century their power began to decline, and by the close of the 
eighth they almost disappearfrom European history. A remnant, 
however, continued to hold a portion of the Crimea far into the 
sixteenth century ; and the Flemish traveller Von Busbeck con- 
versed with two of their Ambassadors at Constantinople in the 
year 1562. By some singular chance, the only vestiges of their 
literature that have come down to us are the fragments of a 
translation of the Bible, chiefly of the New Testament, made in 
the fourth century by the Dacian missionary and bishop 
Ulfilas, who had not a drop, probably, of Teutonic blood in his 
veins. The Gothic tongue holds nearly the same relation to 
later Teutonic speech that Sanskrit holds to the Greco-Italic 
languages ; and of all the German dialects, that spoken by our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers has the closest connection with Gothic. 
Old Norse has a closer connection still, but of old Norse litera- 
ture no remains date further back than the end of the eleventh 
century; while of the literature of Anglo-Saxon, the begin- 





* An Introduction, Phonological, Morphological, Syntactic, to the “Gothic of 
Uyilas. By T, Le Marchant Douse. London: Taylor and Francis, 1856. 
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pings are separated from the Gothic of Ulfilas by an interval 
of some two centuries only. A sentence taken from Ulfilas’s 
version of the Lord’s Prayer shows how near in speech we 
Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth century are to the Dacian 
heathens of the fourth. Wairthai wilja theins swe in himinam 
jah ana airthai; “ be-done”—worth, as in “ Woe-worth the 
day ’—“ will thine so in heaven and on earth.” 

Dry as the phonology or scientific account of the mere sounds 
of a language may at first thought appear to be, it will be found 
far otherwise by those who take the trouble to master the funda- 
mental principles of this branch of modern philology, of which 
Mr. Douse gives an admirable summary by way of introduction 
to the more special portion of his treatise. A striking instance 
of the success with which these principles may be applied is 
afforded by Mr. Douse’s novel and ingenious explanation of 
those curious numeral forms, “eleven” and “twelve.” The 
Gothic forms are ainlif and twalif, in oblique case ainlibim and 
twalibim. The ain and the twa are clear enough, but whence 
comes the lif? The usual explanation, first given by Bopp, is 
that lif is the transmogrified dx of dex, or dag of the Sanskrit 
dagan. But why should this dag be replaced by taihun, ten, and 
teen, except in respect of the numerals intervening between ten 
and the teens? ‘The truth is, that lif has nothing to do with 
dzx or dag. In Lithuanian, the numerals eleven to nineteen all 
end in lika—vinilika, dvylika, &c.—and Mr. Douse shows that 
the pre-Teutonic base of lif is ligua, and that this liqua is the 
equivalent of the Latin root linqu- or liqu-, in Greek Asizx-riz, 
connected, again, with the Gothic lihw or leihw (pron. “ lihw”), 
which is to Lithuanian lik just what wulfa (wolf) for wolhwa is 
to the Lithuanian vilka. Hence ainlif and twalif were originally 
equivalent to “‘ one left, or over,’ ‘two left, or over,’ that is, 
beyond ten.” 


The morphology of Gothic is most carefully worked out, and 
in his treatment of this part of his subject, Mr. Douse gives 
proof not only of wide learning, but of a singular capacity 
for lucid dealing with an unwieldy mass of details. But it is 
impossible, within the limits of a review, to attempt any sort of 
criticism of this most able and minute dissection of the earliest 
form of Teutonic speech. Nor, with regard to his essay on the 
syntax of Gothic, can we do more than refer to the fact that it 
is wholly original, owing little or nothing to German research 
(for Stamm’s sketch is of the briefest), but based almost entirely 
upon a patient study of the text of Ulfilas. What space is left 
us we must reserve for a brief glance at one or two of the principal 
morphological characteristics of Gothic. The language has a 
complete inflexional apparatus, and adjectives have a double 
form of declension, as in German and Scandinavian. Originally, 
probably, there were eight cases; but three of these—the loca- 
tive in -i, the ablative-in -éd, and the instrumental in -é or -d— 
by Ulfilas’s time, had become merged in the dative, which has, 
consequently, in Gothic a much wider range of function than 
it possesses in Greek and Latin. Mr. Douse’s minute analysis 
of the verbal stem-forms affords a most interesting view of the 
evolutionary process by which words change to suit the needs 
of thought and expression. In the active voice, Gothic verbs 
have a dual as well as a plural number. They possess the 
moods of Greek, the optative and subjunctive being combined, 
but only two tenses, the present-future and preterite, in this 
respect resembling the languages of the great Semitic and 
Turanian groups. As in the German and Scandinavian dialects, 
they are distinguished as strong or weak verbs, according to the 
form of the preterite. ‘The weak formation is discussed at con- 
siderable length, and the various theories which have sought to 
explain it, many of which are not very happy, are subjected to 
a keen criticism. On the whole, Mr. Douse concludes that the 
weak preterite is compounded of the verbal stem and an aorist 
form of the verb “do.” In the oldest of the Altaic languages— 
Japanese-—the preterite is formed in almost exactly the same 
way, the verbs “come” and “do” being used for the purpose 
either separately or together. The passive has three forms; a 
preterite passive, compounded of the past participle passive and 
an auxiliary, and an active inflexional passive (as in Scan- 
dinavian), one of the two forms of which, the “correlative passive ” 
derived from the participle, is particularly interesting, as we have 
in English a survival of it in the word “learn,” the life-history 
of which may be briefly indicated. Starting from a Gothic 
leisan, to know, we have first leisjan, to cause to know, to teach. 
The latter form becomes in Old Saxon, lérian ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
leran; in German, lehren. The participial form of leisjan is 
lizana, whence, through lisnon (Gothic correlative passive), we 





get lindn (Old Saxon), and finally leornian (Anglo-Saxon), or 
learn. Levan (teach) became, in time, morphologically merged 
in learn, which latter word even yet is sometimes used to ex- 
press the meaning of lceran. Mr. Douse cites the provincial 
expression, “/Jarn him his letters,” and quotes from the Psalms 
in the Prayer-Book the phrase, “earn [i.e teach] me under- 
standing.” In German, the distinction between lehven and 
lernen is still maintained. : 

Mr. Douse closes his work with a Gothic version of the 
opening paragraphs of The Pilgrim’s Progress, which, with the 
aid cf the notes appended to it, the student of Gothic who 
desires to get at the spirit and genius of this most ancient form 
of Teutonic speech will do well to master. 


AN ETHICAL CONTRAST IN NOVELS.* 

A Bachelor’s Blunder is in many respects an inferior book to 
My Friend Jim, from the same pen, which, to say the least, 
threatens to become too prolific. Neither in style nor in charac- 
terisation is it so remarkable. It contains nobody so super- 
latively wicked as Hilda, Lady Bracknell. But, on the other 
hand, there is more of plot-interest and less of sub-Thackerayan 
sarcasm in it. Without being sensational—for the attempted 
murder of Dick Herbert by his morbid-minded protégé, Jacob 
Stiles, and the subsequent suicide of the would-be assassin, look 
like tragedies not enacted on the stage, but heard of as having 
been transacted behind the scenes or at the wings—it is a well-told 
story, with a strongly marked plot. Above all things, it teaches a 
sound moral. To be sure, what Mr. Norris terms a “ bachelor’s 
blunder ”—it might as well have been termed a girl’s blunder, or 
a wife’s blunder—need not have occurred at all, and Mr. Norris 
might have been saved the writing of his book. If Dick Herbert 
had been quite as candid about his own feelings towards 
Hope Lefroy when he married her as he invariably was 
about other people, if he had not pretended to be a 
friend when he was in reality a lover, and if Hope, 
shortly after marriage, had been equally candid on the 
subject of her sentiments towards her husband, they would 
probably have had a year more of wedded happiness—in the 
true, as distinguished from the conventional sense—than they 
actually had. In spite, or on account of this, Mr. Norris has, 
in A Bachelor's Blunder, produced a story the plot of which is 
at least as remarkable as anything else in it, and which most 
honest readers will say that they like better than any portrait 
in it, however Norrisian in its finish. Mr. Norris has sketched 
a good plot before now; but if we remember aright—no such easy 
matter when one thinks of the rapidly increasing list of his 
works—he has never produced a plot which is at once so good 
in itself, and ends so pleasantly, and without a phrase suggestive 
of the everlasting vanitas va nitatum. 

One is, perhaps, too much inclined, when reading a novel by 
Mr. Norris, to look for Thackerayan characters and Thackerayan 
sermonisings, cut down, trimmed, and made natty to suit the 
taste of the present day. On the whole, A Bachelor’s Blunder 
recalls Thackeray less than any of Mr. Norris’s previous works. 
There is an air of George Warrington, however, about it. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the characteristics of George 
Warrington are divided between two men. To Dick Herbert 
are given his sincerity and his English stoicism; to Wilfrid 
Tristram, R.A., his conjugal unhappiness, his kindness of 
heart, his occasional bearishness of manner. It is, perhaps, in 
accordance with the fitness of things that Tristram should be 
the good genius of Miss Hope Lefroy, the heroine of A Bachelor's 
Blunder, and the daughter of a friend of his own, and should give 
her good, though not quite palatable advice. Hope Lefroy,a very 
attractive girl, whose portrait by Tristram has appeared in the 
Academy, finds herself at the death of her father not an heiress, 
as she and everybody else expected, but without a penny. Or, 
rather, she does not so find herself, for her uncle, Montague 
Lefroy, a worldling whose good-nature comes very near to un- 
selfishness, actually makes her a present of £250 a year, which 
he professes to have rescued from the wreck of her father’s 
affairs, and offers (and means what he says) to treat her 
altogether like one of his own daughters. Nothing will prevent 
her from going to London, studying art—for which she has 
always had a liking—and endeavouring to make a living by 
painting. After a fair period of experiment, Tristram has the 
kindness to tell her that although she may make a fair amateur 








* 4 Bachelor’s Blunder. By W. E. Norris. 3 vols. London: Richard Bertley 
andSon. 1886.——That Other Person. By Mrs, Alfred Hunt. 3vols, London - 
Chatto and Windus, 1886. 
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artist, she will make nothing more. It is then that Dick Herbert 
enters into her life. He isa connection of the Lefroys whom 
she has seen a good deal of, and rather likes, because of his un- 
conventional candour in all things,—likes, as the sequel shows, 
much more than she cares to confess to herself, and still less to 
him. He makes and repeats an offer to marry her as a “ friend,” 
and as such she finally accepts him. Of course he loves her, 
and equally of course she falls in love with him after marriage, 
—as she demonstrates in the most effectual manner by per- 
emptorily dismissing Bertie Cunninghame, an old admirer and 
a silly military fortune-hunter, on his making a grotesque 
rather than dishonourable proposal to her. But for a little 
pride on both sides, Hope and her husband ought to have come 
to an understanding in the first volume. But Herbert goes to 
America to shoot “ big game,” and it is necessary for another 
marplot to put in an appearance. This is a sensitive and half- 
mad painter of the name of Jacob Stiles. Stiles had been picked 
up, a waif, by Herbert in his youth, and made a man, a gentle- 
man, and an artist of. But a great gulf separates protector 
and protégé. Not very long after Stiles has been taken up 
by Herbert, he forges his patron’s name on a cheque to get out 
of a betting difficulty. Dick thrashes Jacob soundly, forgives him, 
continues to advance him in life, but never quite trusts him, or 
treats him with the old friendliness. Jacob is galled at this, and 
easily reaches the belief that Herbert, having treated him 
unjustly, is capable of rendering his wife also unhappy,—at all 
events, comes to the conclusion that Hope and Cunninghame are 
attached to each other, and would marry if Herbert were out of 
the way. So he pursues Dick to America, shoots him, and 
then commits suicide. But Herbert’s wound is not fatal. His 
wife rushes across the Atlantic to him, and all misunder- 
standings are cleared up. 


We have dwelt on the plot of A Bachelor’s Blunder, because 
it is Mr. Norris’s greatest success in that way, and because, as 
it is a good plot, it is pleasant to dwell upon. The leading 
characters have been already described, or have spoken for 
themselves. Of the others, a Mrs. Pierpoint, who is a bit of a 
manager and matchmaker, vexed with a tippling husband who 
is not, however, a vulgar drunkard, reminds one most of Mr. 
Norris’s ordinary style of portraiture. Jacob Stiles is in some 
respects the most striking figure in this story, and perhaps 
also—although he suggests the morbidly sensitive and jealous 
poet, Vavasour, in Charles Kingsley’s 7’wo Years Ago—the most 
thoroughly original. It is a test of a good character that it is 
difficult to make up one’s mind about it. We are not quite sure 
if Stiles was, as Herbert held, a liar and a sneak, or a mis- 
understood man, the twist in whose character a little kindness 
would have removed. 

It is evident from the general tone of That Other Person, that 
its author would have little objection to give it as an alter- 
native title, after the manner of Mr. Norris, A Wife’s Blunder. 
Mrs. Hunt is clearly of opinion that Mrs. Josephine Daylesford 
would have saved herself a great deal of unhappiness and her 
husband a vast amount of aimless travel—though how would the 
ecstasy in the end of the third volume have come in P—if she 
had never been jealous of “that other person,” who is Miss 
Hester Langdale, a lady-artist who has been her husband’s 
mistress. Now, we think Josephine’s conduct open to objection, 
but on a different ground from this. From the ordinary ethical 
point of view, it would have been better if Josephine had made 
the existence of Hester Langdale as an element in Daylesford’s 
life, an obstacle to her marriage with him, instead of becoming 
weakly jealous of him after that irrevocable step had been 
taken, and mistaking an artist’s model for “that other per- 
son.” There is a good deal of the Lord of Burleigh about 
Daylesford, and a good deal of the country girl whose love 
the Lord of Burleigh won in disguise, about Josephine. But 
if that girl had discovered that she had only succeeded to a 
place in her pseudo-painter’s affections which had been occupied 
by “another person,” she would not have thought him worth 
living with, much less dying for. Then we observe that some 
critics have gone into ecstasies over Hester Langdale, one in par- 
ticular describing her as a “lovely soul.”” This must be pro- 
tested against as an abuse of words, if not of something more 
important. Unblemished purity of soul is the essence of moral 
loveliness, and that cannot be claimed for Hester Langdale. 

Having made this protest, however, we are all the freer to 
admit the ability which characterises That Other Person, and 
marks it out as in truth a really superior novel. But for the 
ability, indeed, which it reveals, it would not have been worth 








while to make the protest. It is written with great care, and there 
is not a single character in it to the drawing of which pains 
have not been devoted. The Treherne household—of which the 
pretty, socially ambitious, and finally successful J osephine ig a 
member—with its pinched gentility and its struggle to make ends 
meet, is manifestly drawn from the life. The progress of the 
intimacy between Josephine and her lover, whose acquaintance 
she makes in a fog, is skilfully and yet naturally traced. The 
plot of the story is, as plots go, good of its kind, down even to 
the discovery by Josephine of the documents which establish 
the marriage of her husband’s father and mother, and re. 
establish her own happiness. If Mrs. Hunt would after this 
but stick to homely souls, and leave dubiously “ lovely ” ones 
alone, her success in fiction would probably be as great as it 
would be unequivocal. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Fortnightly continues, at perhaps rather too great a length, 
the papers on European politics, popularly attributed to Sir 
Charles Dilke. The writer, whoever he is, this time discusses 
the situation of France, and maintains that France is, upon the 
whole, peaceful. He thinks General Boulanger an able man 
who advertises himself a good deal, and who, if he fought a 
successful war, would be Dictator, probably under Republican 
forms; but denies that he is warlike, while his colleagues are 
cautious men devoted to peace. France has no friends or allies, 
and until the Egyptian Question is settled, or Russia ig 
differently ruled, can have none; and without allies, France will 
not voluntarily fight. The “Colonial policy” has “given 
hostages” to England, and France has now so many points 
of more or less hostile contact with this country, that it is 
difficult to understand how the two Powers get along at 
all. In brief, France is completely isolated, is safe from 
external attack, and is governed by men who do not want war. 
All that is quite true; but the writer does not take sufficient 
account either of the immense temptation offered to General 
Boulanger, or of the passion which occasionally seizes nations 
as well as individuals, or of the fact that there are now 
two Frances,—civil France and armed France, the latter, 
with its 2,800,000 drilled men, who in twenty days from 
the decree of mobilisation would be in barracks, being 
probably the stronger. An anonymous writer, who heads 
his article “Our Noble Selves,” maintains that the present 
generation is richer in men of ability than the two generations 
which have preceded it. He ridicules the tendency to disbelieve 
in the genius of the young, and maintains that we have great 
men who are only “ overlooked in the mighty throng of strug- 
gling genius that we see everywhere blindly surging around us.” 
Genius now suffers from over-production; and papers which in 
the last century would have made reputations, are now cast 
every day before London audiences, to be neglected. He pub- 
lishes long lists of poets, novelists, littérateurs, and men of 
science who, he maintains, are the equals, or in some cases the 
superiors, of those who have gone before. The paper is clever, 
and states a side of the question which needs stating, especially 
as regards poetry. We cannot admit that we have among us a 
first-rate poet not belonging properly to the last generation; 
but we have probably a dozen men whose work would in the 
last generation have given them fame. The writer, however, 
overdoes his case, perhaps purposely to secure attention, and 
raises the new men on tvo high a pedestal. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is not, as he calls him, the greatest philosopher who ever lived ; 
and of the multitude of names in all departments mentioned in 
his long roll, two-thirds at least will, unless they do much better 
work, by 1920 have been forgotten. We are no besotted admirers 
of the past; but we should say the mark of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was the extraordinary number of 
its noticeable, or sometimes even admirable, second-rate men. 
“ Stepniak ” gives us another of his painful accounts of Russian 
life, his thesis this time being that emancipation has crippled 
the serf-owner only to transfer his power to the policeman. Mr. 
Lilly replies to Professor Huxley with his usual vigour—hardly 
any man’s style surpasses Mr. Lilly’s in its strong lucidity— 
and Professor G. H. Darwin states the latest conclusions of the 
experts in earthquakes. The latest idea seems to be that earth- 
quakes are a result partly of contraction, which in certain 
places produces catastrophes, partly, perhaps, of the astounding 
weights placed on portions of the earth by tidal and barometrical 
pressure :— 

“The high temperature of the rocks, in those little scratches in 
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the earth’s surface which we call mines, proves the existence of 
abundant energy for the production of any amount of disturbance of 
the upper layers. It only remains to consider how that energy can be 
brought to bear. One way is by the slow shrinking of the earth, 
consequent on its slow cooling. Now the heterogeneity of the upper 
layers makes it impossible that the shrinkage shall occur with per- 
fect uniformity all round. Thus one part of the surface will go down 
before another, and as this must usually occur by a cracking and 
sudden motion, the result will be an earthquake. The seismic ribbons 
of which we have spoken are probably lines of weakness along which 
cracking habitually takes place...... In the theories of which we 
have just spoken, the internal heat of the earth acts indirectly, by 
giving to gravitation an opportunity of coming into play. But as 
in volcanic eruptions enormous quantities of steam are usually 
emitted, it is probable that the pressure of steam is the force by 
which the lava and ashes are vomited forth, and that the steam is 
generated when water has got among hot internal rocks. From this 
point of view we can understand that an eruption will serve as a pro- 
tection against earthquakes, and that the centres of disturbance will 
usually be submarine.” 

Miuor vibrations go on everywhere, and probably at all times, to 
such an extent that Mr. Darwin compares the planet to a huge 
mass of jelly. It is pleasant to know that the starting-point of 
an earthquake is usually under the sea, but unpleasant to 
remember that the worst catastrophes are probably produced by 
what are really very slight oscillations. Hardly anything would 
stand in London if there were an earthquake with vibrations of 
a few twenty-fifths of an inch. A quarter of an inch shatters 
brick and stone chimneys. 


We do not know that it signifies very much what the great 
Whig leaders of 1782 thought was the best relation between Great 
Britain and Ireland; but Lord E. Fitzmaurice, in the Con- 
temporary Review, has certainly shown that, as they could not 
resist the Irish demand for legislative independence, they desired 
to obtain from Ireland the control of foreign policy and a con- 
tribution towards Imperial expenses. This was Burke’s opinion 
too, who wrote in 1797 :— 

“T humbly conceive that the whole of the superior, and what I 
should call Imperial politics, ought to have its residence here [in 
London]; and that Ireland, locally, civilly, and commercially inde- 
pendent, ought politically to look up to Great Britain in all matters 
of peace or war, and, in a word, with her to live and die. At bottom, 
freland has no other choice—I mean no other national choice.” 


Lord Edmond further shows that when Mr. Fox abandoned the 
legislative supremacy over Ireland, he intended to abandon it 
frankly and irrevocably. Flood was opposed to this view, but 
Grattan asserted it in his most vehement style. There is not 
much in Mr. Rider Haggard’s paper ‘* About Fiction.” He com- 
plains that extreme deference for “the young person” in England 
paralyses novelists, who are thereby deprived of their right to 
employ the passions as motors, and while condemning Zolaism, 
pleads for alittle more liberty. There is some justice in the com- 
plaint, but not much. The restraint does not really fetter the 
strong, and the average novelist is all the better for it. Great 
novelists are not killed by a few over-prudish sentences from 
second-rate reviewers, and the circulating libraries cannot exclude 
a great book. If they do, they triple its sale. The English habit 
of letting girls read novels as they appear no doubt narrows the 
range of subjects; but the advantage is at least equal to the 
evil. Mr. Rider Haggard expects an outburst of naturalism, 
due to over-restriction, and no doubt the sale of trans- 
lated French novels is great; but the national character 
is, on the whole, opposed to any such result. There may 
be some mawkishness in the tone of the hour, but over long 
periods the English instinct is manly enough. Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff continues in “India” his onslaught on Mr. S. Smith, 
making points by the score, but still hitting too hard. He bears 
strong testimony to the fact that recent excise laws have dis- 
tinctly checked drunkenness in India, an evil which always 
follows from our rule, not because of anything we do, but 
because the ruling caste will always be imitated, and usually 
by men unable to imitate it. A native does not enjoy alcohol 
unless he takes too much, and it is rarely therefore safe 
for him to give up total abstinence. Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn pleads ably for “theology as an academic discipline;” 
but he weakens his case a little by insisting too much 
that only those shall study theology who love it. Others, 
he says, it does not educate. We do not believe that. It may 
be expedient, for moral reasons, not to create a prejudice against 
theology by teaching it to the unwilling, though even this is 
nowadays pushed too far, so that the young in many households 
are ignorant of a vast mass of necessary knowledge; but un- 
willing minds may be braced by theology as by any other edu- 
cation—say, grammar—which they do not like to acquire. It 
is our fault, of course, but we do not in the least comprehend 





what Michael Field is driving at in the fantasia called “ An 
Old Couple.” Adam and Eve grow old, and love each other 
still ; that is the idea, and the writer wants to say why; but the 
‘‘why” somehow escapes us. Is it only because of memories? If 
that is the answer, it is not true. The Rev. H. S. Fagan sends 
an account of Kerry, which is interesting mainly because he 
states the wrong side very clearly and well. He admits in every 
line that the secret of Kerry is the agrarian question, but 
nevertheless declares that if that question ended, the people 
would still long for Home-rule. Would it be very unfair of the 
English, without whose aid the agrarian difficulty can never be 
settled, to demand a breathing-space of twenty-one years in 
which to try the experiment? With true security for that 
period, it might be possible to turn tenants into copyholders, 
without greatly robbing either the landlord or the British tax- 
payer. S. Boglietti’s account of the internal politics of Italy is 
alittle dull for English readers; but it leaves the general im- 
pression in this country unimpaired. S. Depretis, the Premier, 
succeeds because he is a pliable Whig, not indisposed 
to any improvement, but absolutely determined that “ order,” 
as understood on the Continent, shall be maintained. With 
the still restricted electorate, that position makes him master of 
Parliament. 


The important paper of the Nineteenth Century is, of course, 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ Notes and Queries on the Irish Demand,” 
which we have noticed elsewhere; but there is a very instructive 
paper on New York, by Mr. Smalley. He does not leave on the 
stranger an altogether pleasant impression of his city. He admits 
that the roads are very bad, the cabs dear and scanty, the elevated 
railway excessively crowded, the buildings for business often 
ten stories high, the architecture vulgarised by endless gilt 
advertisements, and the Press mainly guided and written 
by Irish littérateurs. Those must be drawbacks even to a city 
of beautiful views, and full of the picturesqueness produced by 
jostling nationalities each member of which has built as seemed 
good in his own eyes. So, also, must be the roaring life, of 
which Mr. Smalley is, we fancy, proud :— 

“The note, as we are apt to think, of English life, is Lord John 
Russell’s ‘ Rest and be thankful.’ No American could have uttered 
that phrase. New York has long been a prosperous community ; 
wealth has been heaped up there in greater masses, and these masses 
in the hands of single men, than anywhere else. To no New Yorker, 
to no American, would that seem a reason for folding his hands. The 
millionaire can no more escape the influence of the atmosphere which 
surrounds him than the youngster whose first dollar is yet to make. 
It may not be a high ambition to die richer than one’s neighbour, 
but it is an ambition, and it is typical of many better ambitions. 
The stream bears on with equal velocity the most richly freighted of 
its burdens and the emptiest hull. And the velocity has no European 
parallel that I know of. The roar of traffic in the City of London 
fills the ear and the imagination, but there is something in the move- 
ment of the streets of New York which takes away the breath, I 
do not say of him who joins it, but of him who looks on. London is 
like her own Thames, that mighty flood which, with all its irresistible 
volume, flows seaward so quietly. The current of New York life 
sweeps onward with the rush of the rapids above Niagara. It may 
be said that a man who launches out on that stream must go over the 
falls below, and so he does sometimes. The descent might be fatal 
elsewhere ; there it is but a prelude to a fresh start. The American 
who sits down under discouragement or disaster is not an American. 
His buoyancy is born with him; in Wordsworth’s phrase, he ‘is 
breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath.’ The most wonderfal 
thing about New York is not its present splendour; it is the New 
Yorker’s clear vision of a future incomparably more splendid.” 
What on earth does a New Yorker do when he gets to Heaven ? 
He must be bored to suffocation. Mr. Smalley notes a change 
in New Yorkers which may one day produce great effects. They 
have had since the war a history, have lost their craving for 
appreciation, and have grown into “the state of mind which 
Coleridge calls John Bullism,” full of inner conceit, but also of 
inner strength. Prince Krapotkine once more endeavours to 
state scientifically what he hopes for from “ anarchy ;” but he 
leaves on the mind the same impression of dreaminess. As we 
understand him, he thinks that when government, even represen- 
tative government, is abolished, and all the sources of wealth, 
such as land, labour, and steam-power, belong equally to all, and 
all work to produce useful things, then the whole of mankind 
will have plenty. Why? ‘There would be plenty, no doubt, if 
all men chose to labour with no compulsion behind them; but 
how many would do that? And what, under a régime of 
anarchy, would prevent a strong association from claiming 
more than their share, taking it to live in idleness, and 
shooting those who objected ? Society would resist ? Then 
society must be organised, under a strong discipline, and 
with officers allowed to give peremptory commands. Society, 
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in short, must have a government, which is just what 
anarchists say is wholly injurious. Mr. W. Rossiter gives 
@ curious account of “Artisan Atheism.” It is, he holds, 
rather Secularism than Atheism ; but it is accompanied by two 
unvarying features,—a deep dislike of the clergy, and a belief 
that the Bible is a sort of law-book, which is worthless if it 
contains erroneous statements. He leaves the impression 
that the ignorance of at least certain classes is deeper than is 
supposed, and that there is more to hope for in the matter of 
religion in the removal of this ignorance than we should 
have imagined. The number of the Nineteenth Century ends 
as it began, and as all things, to the despair of English 
mankind, do now begin and end,—with some more Ireland. 
It is the conclusion of Mr. J. Morley’s reply to Mr. Dicey’s 
book, and is remarkable mainly for this,—that Mr. Morley 
does not expect as much as many Home-rulers from Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill :— 

“England, says Mr. Dicey, will be disappointed, because she will 

find that she has not attained the object which was her principal 
inducement to grant Home-rule—namely, ‘freedom from the diffi- 
culty of governing Ireland. The dream is vain that under the new 
Constitution Englishmen would be able to trouble themselves no more 
about the concerns of Ireland than they do about the affairs of 
Canada. Ireland would still be our immediate neighbour, and Evgland 
would still, disguise the fact as you may, be ultimately responsible for 
good government in Ireland.’ Quis negavit? Certainly there is no 
finality inthe plan of the Bill, if finality means that Eogland has 
once for all washed her hands of Ireland. That would deserve the 
name of separation indeed. Nobody but a simpleton and a dreamer 
can imagine that a society which has been so violently torn, dis- 
tracted, and bedevilled as that of Ireland for so many ages, will be 
instantaneously regenerated and readily brought into ideal order by 
any Government. Equally impossible is it for anybody in his 
political senses to suppose that England, who has caused or permitted 
all these difficulties to exist, is either morally or politically freo to 
pass by on the other side, as if she had no part or lot inthem. Our 
view was not that English responsibility would be at an end, but 
that it would be more effectually discharged by calling Irishmen to 
share it with us. If we had ever contemplated fiuality in the sense, 
which the author here chooses to assume, of a complete and summary 
riddance of Irish affairs, is would have been sheer folly to frame a 
project with so many points of contact between the Imperial and the 
local Government. ‘The Lord-Lieutenant, the Receiver-General, the 
veto, the control of the military force, the resort on occasion to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, all involve relations 
between the Irish and the English Executive, and therefore all 
imply the possibility of collision between the Irish and the English 
Legislatures. That is undenied and undeniable. If the one great 
object of an Irish Government is to pick quarrels with the British 
Minister and the British Parliament, the Gladstonian Constitution 
offers no patent and infallible method for depriving them of the 
chance.” 
That is a passage well worthy the study of English Home- 
rulers, who vainly expect that after the passing of their Bill, 
the wicked will cease from troubling, and the weary be at 
rest. It is also noteworthy that Mr. Morley admits that 
West Ireland cannot be cured of poverty except by a large 
and forcible displacement of the people,—a measure which, 
he says, only a native Parliament could carry out. He 
expects the Home-rule Legislature, therefore, to do very strong 
things indeed. 

Murray's Magazine, on the whole, rather disappoints us. The 
articles are, as a rule, distinctly better than their titles,—for 
example, Lady Macdonald’s “By Car or by Cowcatcher” 
is a most spirited account of travel in the Canadian Far 
West; but the magazine, as a whole, lacks distinction. It 
is quite readable, and thirty years ago would have been pro- 
nounced very good; but it wants something to separate it 
from other magazines. The disinterred poems and letters of 
Byron are of little interest, the poems in particular being very 
poor. 

The National Review has one very striking paper, an 
account of the military frontier of France, by Mr. A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. He thinks France almost impregnable, unless the 
neutrality either of Belgium or Switzerland is invaded, the 
country having now a triple line of defence. Mr. Atteridge 
believes that some “gaps” of which he speaks have been 
intentionally left, and that they are, in fact, traps for the 
enemy. He therefore believes that the attack must, in fact, 
be through Belgium and Luxemburg; by violating which 
the Germans can turn “ the flank of the French barrier of 
fortresses and forts.” The position may make of a Franco- 
German war a serious matter for England; but it is possible 
that the German Staff have yet another plan. 
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Food-Grains of India. By A. H. Church. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Professor Church commences with an account of the necessary 
qualifications of food, and explains the meaning of the terms “ nutrient. 
ratio” and “nutrient-value.” The ratio of albumenoids to starch ig 
designated the “ nutrient-ratio,’’ and the total value of these two 
together with the starch-equivalent of the oil (which has been con. 
cluded to be 2°3) becomes the “ nutrient-value.” The standard 
ratio, or, to be more explicit, the standard nutrient-ratio, i.e. 15, is 
the ratio considered to come nearest the wants of man; but few 
foods attain this ideal, and thus we find that out of fifty different 
kinds and varieties of grain, less than half-a-dozen come anywhere 
near this, or can be relied on as healthy foods for any length of time, 
It must be remembered what the wants of the average Indian are, 
His weight, indeed, is put at 105 lb. only, while that of the average 
European is 150 1b. ; but, after making all allowances, it still seemg 
wonderful to find that he can keep body and soul together on food go 
poor as he has. We believe that the allowance made by Govern. 
ment to the men employed on the great elephant-hunting establish- 
ments, a work which exposes them to great risk as well as labour, 
is 2lb. of corn per day, with 2b. of salt fish, chillies, salt, &c., per 
month. It will not surprise us to hear that the Indian is subject to 
various diseases, such as anemia and scorbutic affections, and that now 
and again a frightful epidemic ravages the commnnity. Each grain 
receives a life-size woodcut and an analysis; some, three or four, 
The soil most suited to it and the irrigation required are given; also 
the localities where it is chiefly grown, with statistics, and the modes 
in which it is prepared for consumption, and a statement of its 
wholesomeness, or “ nutrient-ratio.’ Thus the value of the grain as 
a food can be seen at a glance. Some of the cereals are only eaten 
in times of scarcity, even the Indian having a poor opinion of them, 
The two tables giving the albumenoids and starch in cereals and in 
pulse, enable rations to be made from any two grains, one from each 
class, with the addition of a little oil when not attainable in the 
mixture itself. Professor Church expresses his great obligations to 
Dr. J. Forbes Watson, the pioneer on the question of Indian foods. 
Many of the analyses are his, and no doubt a great deal of informa- 
tion about the food-preparations, &c.; but still, all those interested in 
India and the natives owe a debt of gratitude to the accomplished 
writer whose name appears on the title-page. It requires, indeed, 
the pen of an expert to render useful so many facts coming from so 
many quarters of so vast a country as our Indian Empire. The 
importance of the subject cannot be exaggerated when we remember 
that the failure of this food supply means a disaster which baffles all 
remedies. That this book deals with it, and deals with it adequately 
as far as the materials at command permit, is sufficient praise. But 
a vass amount of work yet remains to be done with regard to our 
knowledge of Indian foods. 


Waiting for the Prince. By Lady Constance Howard. 3 vols. 
(F. V. White.)—The plot of this novel may be briefly put in this way, 
—the hero is married by a bad woman, and afterwards marries a good 
In the meanwhile, till the bad wife dies, there is the usual 
agony, &c. The best thing in the three volumes is the abundance of 
quotations of good poetry. Lady Constance Howard has evidently 
a considerable amount at her command, and knows how to select, 
though she can scarcely be complimented on her powers of original 
writing. As we are speaking of quotations, we may take the occasion 
to protest against the morality of a quotation from Mrs. Campbell 
Praed :—‘ Marriage has both its exoteric and esoteric meanings. 
The wife and mother may fulfil her material obligations to the letter, 
and yet be wedded in soul to another.” Very pretty teaching! Pat 
it in practice, and you get something very like a cicisbeo. When 
Lady Constance says, “ Mrs. Praed is right, emphatically right,” 
we can only remark, Arcades ambo ! 

The Oficer’s Pocket-Book (Gale and Polden) is another (the nine- 
teenth) volume of “Gale and Polden’s Military Series.” It is com- 
piled by William Gordon, Quartermaster in the 2nd Battalion, 
Gordon Highlanders, and is intended to contain all the necessary in- 
formation that an officer stands in need of in time of peace or war, 
at home or abroad. 


one. 


Mountaineering Below the Snow-Line. By M. Paterson. (Ridg- 
way.)—The localities from which Mr. Paterson draws his description 
of mountaineering—mountaineering, as he is careful to explain, of 
the humbler sort—are four; Snowdonia, the peaks and passes near 
Scawfell, the Valley of Ettrick, and Saetersdal and Thelemarken, in 
South Norway. We prefer, of the four divisions of the book, the 
last ; but all are pleasantly written, and all may be studied profitably 
by those who, not aspiring to such adventures as the ascent of the 
Matterhorn, or the Caucasian or Himalayan peaks, are content with 
the ‘lesser Alps.” There are occasional carelessnesses in the style, 
as when the author condescendingly remarks of a fine view that it 
was wortby of a sketch in his book; but, on the whole, these records 
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of summer excursions will agreeably entertain a winter hour, and 
prove profitable besides for summer walks. 

Wild Animals Photographed and Described. Illustrated by photo- 
type representations of photographic negatives taken from life. By 
Major J. Fortuné Nott. (Sampson Low and Co.) —This is one of those 
beautiful books which are the despair of all who strive to place the 
popular knowledge of natural history on a sound footing; but as 
these form only a small class of the community, we doubt not that 
Major Nott’s volume will find plenty of admirers. He has culled his 
anecdotes widely, for the most part with discrimination, and strung 
them, on the whole, with skill; but when he essays remarks of his 
own, the kind critic had best be silent. Iu his preface, the author 
admits that he is no scientific man—a confession quite needless, 
since that fact is shown on almost every page; and to speak our own 
mind, no scientific man ought to review this book, for the evident 
desire of the author to urge goodwill towards beasts is insufficient to 
excuse his ill-treatment of them from a naturalist’s point of view. 
Two things are, however, deserving of praise,—Major Nott’s industry 
in searching for unhackneyed passages to quote, and his comments 
(pp. 192-3) on Mr. Palgrave’s interpretation of the revengeful 
feelings ascribed to a camel. Far too many people, even among 
the highest class of zoologists, are given to set themselves up as 
“thought-readers”’ in regard to animals, and hence we are always 
inclined to regard with suspicion many stories of presumed intelli- 
gence, which are capable of being explained in a very different way. 
A captious critic might complain that, though the title of this work 
is Wild Animals, all the subjects of the illustrations are animals 
in captivity,—most of them in the Zoological Gardens. The photo- 
graphs have not the sharp outlines which naturalists love, but exhibit 
the soft appearance that is so dear to the cesthete of this generation, 
and from his point of view, are therefore to be highly commended. 

A Bird of Passage. By B. M. Croker. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—A writer who can lay the scene of his story, or at least of part of 
his story, in the Andaman Islands, begins with a certain advantage ; 
and when he takes us to Ireland and gives us the best part of a 
volume without so much as hinting at Home-rule and agrarian outrage, 
he conquers our affections at once. We have enough, and more than 
enough, of political pamphlets in novel shape; but genuine Irish 
scenes, such as we used to have in happy days gone by, are a 
delightful novelty. All the novel is good; but this part is particu- 
larly happy, and we thank the author very sincerely for it. Helen 
Denis is always a charming girl, bat when she goes to market for 
her Irish cousins and sells the family butter and vegetables, she 
excels herself. The men do not strike us as being particularly good, 
and “ Apollo’? Quentin is too unmitigated a rascal to be swallowed 
{the stealing of the ring to use as a proof of a non-existing engage- 
ment, passes belief) ; but the novel is worth reading. 

The Watford Public Library Handbook gives an account of what 
has been done under the Public Libraries Act in a country town of 
moderate size. A penny rate has been imposed (it prodaces £210 
per annum now, three times the amount it yielded fourteen years 
ago). There are now more than eight thousand volumes. The 
number of books issued in the year was 11,602, of which 9,033 were 
fiction ; but it was good fiction, and that is so much gain, though we 
could wish that the number did not bear so overwhelming a propor- 
tion to the 154 volumes of poetry that were asked for. We are 
bound, however, to say that we find, on looking into the catalogue, 
that recent poctry is but indifferently represented. Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, are absent. 

Twenty-one Years’ Work in the Holy Land (Bentley and Son) has 
been published for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and reviews what has been done under its auspices since its founda- 
tion. The first report was made by Captain, now Sir Charles, Wilson. 
Lieutenant Anderson (now dead) was associated with Captain Wilson. 
Lieutenant Warren (now Sir Charles Warren), Captain Conder, Mr. C. 
F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Professor Palmer, are other names associated 
with the work. Between thirty and forty thousand pounds have been 
spent on exploration. Any one who desires to see the results will 
find them succinctly stated here, and can hardly fail to be satisfied. 
Being satisfied, he will possibly be inclined to help in what remains 
todo. It must be remembered that only Western Palestine has been 
explored, and that excavations have been made nowhere but in 
Jerusalem, Even in the mere publication of the work already done, 
there is much still awaiting ampler means. 

The Nine of Hearts. By B. L. Farjeon. (Ward and Lock.)—Mr. 
Farjeon has constructed here a clever tale of circumstantial evidence, 
showing how a twist may be given to it by a malicious purpose, and 
how the truth may be brought out by ingenuity and energy working 
in the right direction. When the evidence against Edward, “ for the 
wilful murder of his wife, Agnes Layton, on the morning of the 26th 
of March, by the administration of poisonous narcotics,” is brought to 
an end, we cannot see a loophole of escape. Yet the loophole is pro- 
vided in due time, and we recognise its possibility. But Edward 
Layton, who was willing to go to the scaffold sooner than disturb the | 








peace of mind of the lady whom he loved, was such a lover as one 
does not meet every day. 

Oxford Memories. By the Rev. James Pycroft. (Bentley and Son.)— 
It is unfortunate for these two large volumes that they should have 
appeared just before Sir Francis Doyle’s much more interesting book. 
These memories ought never to have appeared at all in their present 
shape. The whole of the Oxford memories, properly so called, might 
have been compressed into a small duodecimo, instead of two large 
octavo volumes. The bulk of the book consists of cricket reminis- 
cences—Mr. Pycroft many years ago wrote a fairly successful book 
on “ The Cricket-Field”—scattered over the whole period of fifty years 
of retrospect which, we are informed on the title-page, separate the 
author from his Oxford days. With the exception of some strings of 
names, they have little or nothing to do with Oxford. The Oxford 
memories themselves are very coufused, and a good deal borrowed 
from other people. Such as they are, however, they may well make the 
present generation of Oxford men, in Homeric phrase, “ boast that 
they are a good deal better than their fathers,” including the parsons. 
Mr. Pycroft was at Trinity, and, to judge from his Memories, there 
were only two sets, “smugs” and drunkards, of whom the latter 
very much predominated. The only good story in the book relating 
to the author’s own College memories is of an event which led, 
according to him, to the “‘refoundation” of New Inn Hall—which 
Balliol has lately taken under its wing—by some Trinity exiles. 
When he was a freshman, Mr. Pycroft was asked to sign a petition 
“for the benefit of the College.’ The petition recited that “ whereas 
the then Dean, Mr. Mitchell, was in the habit of setting unusually 
long and very frequent impositions for missing chapel, coming in late, 
or other minor offences visited heretofore far more lightly, and 
whereas thereby the valuable time of studious men was greatly 
wasted, your petitioners do hereby pray ” that the President would 
remedy the grievance. This petition produced a “ common room,” 
or general assembly of the Dons, and the signers were ordered to 
withdraw their signatures and apologise. The President asked,— 
‘What in the world could you mean by such a petition?” Whereon 
“our friend Charlie [there is a convenient vagueness about names 
through the book], who, standing nearest to the President, felt bound 
to say something, said,—‘ All I know, gentlemen, was that it was a 
petition. Iam not in the habit of reading petitions, they are all so 
much alike; but I always take the precaution of asking if there is 
anything to pay, but they said there was nothing to pay, and so I 
signed.’” All the College but four recanted, and these four took 
their names off, and went to New Inn Hall, then without a single 
inmate. It is not, perhaps, surprising if the College did not produce 
a very good set of undergraduates, considering the manners and 
customs of the President. According to Mr. Pycroft, when a noise was 
made in quad, he rushed out and foand a man cracking a tandem-whip, 
whereon he seized it from his hand, and lashed out right and left among 
the assembled undergraduates. No wonder the College was a bear- 
garden, such as it would be impossible to find in Oxford nowadays, 
though the reverend author appears to think that it has sadly de- 
generated through the introduction on a large scale of the ‘‘ com- 
mercial classes.” 


Stanford’s Handy Atlas and Poll-Book (Stanford) is the second 
edition of a book which describes itself. It contains sixty-five maps, 
exhibiting by different colours (Conservatives, Liberals, Unionists, 
and Nationalists each having their own hue) the result of the last 
Election. And there is an appendix which furnishes in instructive 
contrast the relative numbers of the two Elections of 1885 and 1886. 
The book carries out its object as well as can be desired. 

In the Change of Years. By Felise Lovelace. (Vizetelly and Co.) 
—The “realistic novels ’’ which Messrs. Vizetelly take such a pride, 
it would seem, in introdacing to the British public are bad enough ; 
but they are not so bad, in our jadgment, as the class of tales to 
which In the Change of Yearsbelongs. The hero is a worthless young 
fellow of the type which some female novelists, in contempt, it would 
seem, of their sex, are so fond of describing,— a man before whom 
women fall like the proverbial ninepins.’ There is a bad heroine, 
labelled by the name of Circe, of whom it is needless to speak , and 
a good heroine, according to the author’s conception of goodness, 
“high, pure, and noble,” who nevertheless does not refuse to fly with 
another woman’s husband. Of course, the story winds up with the 
usual distribution of poetical justice. Circe is killed by an old lover, 
who commits suicide at the same moment; Dymphna (the barbarous 
name by which the second heroine is known) dies of a broken heart ; 
and the hero wanders like another Cain on the face of theearth, But 
Miss Lovelace is much mistaken if she thinks that her bu is 
improved, either as to morals or to art, by these melodra tic 
retributions. 





THIRD EDITION. 
HE LAZY MINSTREL. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author 
of “* Boudoir Ballads,” &c. Feap. Svo, cloth, 63; Fine Ed., of 50 copies, £1 1s. 
“ A dainty and delightful livret.””—Globe, 
T, Fisuer Unwiy, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C,. 
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“LIBERTY ” SILKS for DINNER 
and EVENING TOILETTES. 
NEW Parrerns Post-FRee. 
“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, and 
CURTAINS, in NEW DESIGNS and 


i“ 
LIBERTY” 
CHOICE COLOURINGS. 


ART 
NEW Parrerns Post-FREE, 


FABRICS. 
ast India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


New Partrerns Post-FREE. iz Chesham House, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
z Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








‘Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
il can be.””—Lancet, 


0: 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ “Has almost the delicacy of salad 
“ PERFECTED ” oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 


“No nauseous ernctations follow after 
COD LIVER OIL. 


it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled_ bottles, at 
ls 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 
Chemists everywhere. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and givesa pleasing 
fragrance to the breath, It is by far the best 


TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S 
iP 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
E MARK. 
TRAN 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SMILES’S WORKS. 





DR. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post 8vo, 63. 

“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.’”’—Times, 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
a, here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it.”— 

spectator. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


Illustrated by George 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance, 
Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 63, 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8vo, 63, 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 
and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols, crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
III. METCALF AND TELFORD, 


V. Bouton anp Watt, 
V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


I. VermuypEN, MypDpDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
II. Smeaton AND RENNIE. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now complete, in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each, 
A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


GREAT COMMENTARY upon the GOSPELS 


of CORNELIUS A LAPIDE. Edited by the Rey. T. W. 
and the Rev. G. G. Ross, D.G.L., Oxon. Mossman, B.A, 
SS. MATTHEW and MARK’S GOSPELS, 3 vols. ST. JOHN’S 
THREE EPISTLES, 2 vols. ST. LU KE’S GOSPEL, 1 vol. Either oan pos 
“* We have been accustomed to regard 4 Lapide for consultation rather than os 
be read. But in the compressed form, clear and easy style, and excellent type ; 
which it now appears, it is a book we can sit down and enjoy.’’—Month, intel 
“Tt is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commen 
on the Holy Scriptures that has ever been written, and our best thanks are due to 
Mr. Mossman for having given us in clear, terse, and vigorous English th, 
invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators,”—Dublin Review 4 
“ We set a high score upon this commentary. There is about it a clearness of 
thought, a many-sided method of looking at truth, an insight into the dee 
meaning, and a fearless devotion to what appears to him to be truth, which tend 
a —- ye Ned * —_ = writes...... These ee volumes are sure to find 
a place on the she’ eside the commentaries of Meyer, Godet, Lu 
Westoott.”"—Literary World. Rigas nit thardt, and 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that this is the best and most abl 
tary in the English lan |r Al gene yg ices al 
“Mr. Mossman has done his part well, as an able and sympathetic scholar 
might be expected to do; and the book, both in execution and translation, jg 
worthy of its author.”—Saturday Review. : 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ALMS-BAG ; 


or, SKETCHES of CHURCH and SOCIAL LIFE in a WATERING.PLACE 
By the Author of *‘ Recreations of the People,” &. Orown 8vo, 3s 6d, ; 
**A clever book. Sketchy, anecdotic, chatty, humorous, and suggestive, We 
read of many topics, nearly all full of interest.’’—Literary World. 
“Overflows with good stories effectively told, and most of them brought into 
good and useful purpose.”’—Guardian, 


NOTES on INGERSOLL. By the Rev. 


L, A. Lambert, of Waterloo, New York. Revised and Reprinted from the 
50th Thousand American Edition. Price 1s 6d. 
“Every possible objection brought by Ingersoll against Christianity is com. 
pletely crushed by Lambert.’’—Guardian. 


In the LIGHT of the TWENTIETH 


CENTURY. By Innominatus. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“This book is undeniably clever, full of close and subtle reasoning, lighted up 
with keen epigrammatic wit.’’—Literary World, 


COMPLETION of BURKES TUDOR PORTRAITS. 
Vols. I, II., and IV., demy 8vo, 552 pp., 15s each; Vol. III., 12s. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS of the TUDOR 


DYNASTY and the REFORMATION PERIOD. By 8S. Huserr Burke, 
Complete in 4 vols., price £2173, Vol. I. not sold separately. 
Extract from a Letter to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonr, M.P, 

** Thave read every page of the work with great interest, and I snbscribe without 
hesitation to the os passed on it by the Daily Chronicle, as making, as far asI 
know, a distinct and valuable addition to our knowledge of a 1emarkable period.” 

“We do not hesitate to avow that, in his estimate of character and events, Mr, 
Burke is seldom wrong...... We heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive 
circulation.’’—Academy (Signed, NicHoLAS Pocock). 

“The author of this noble volume writes history as it should be written. The 
men and women that pass before us in these portraits are no hard, lifeless out- 
lines, but beings of flesh and blood, in whom, and in whose fate, we feel a keen 
and absorbing interest.’’—Tablet. 

“This work will excite much interest, obtain many readers, and much extend 
the acquaintance with the period the author illustrates.’— Westminster Review. 

“ We attach great importance to Mr. Burke’s work, as it is, we believe, the first 
attempt on any considerable scale to collect and arrange in a living picture the 
men and women who made tke England of to-day...... This effort, seriously and 
conscientiously undertaken, and aided by a graphic and attractive style, must do 
immense good."—Dublin Review. 


JOHN HODGES, 25 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








Crown 4to, cloth, 226 pp., with Coloured Plates, Plans, and Woodcuts, £1 5s. 


HE BOOK of DUCK DECOYS; their Construction, 
Management, and History. By Sir RatpH Payne-GaLiwey, Bart, Author 
of ‘* The Fowler in Ireland.” 

‘*In the handsome volume before us, with its coloured plates and its diagrams, 
there is much interesting and even romantic reading. Sir Ralph Payne- 
= is an enthusiast in sport, and especially in all manner of wild-fowling.” 
—ivmes, 

See also Review in Spectutor, January 27th, 1887, 

GuRNEY and JACKSON (successors to Mr. Van Voorst), 1 Paternoster Row. 














wt FORMED AT ALL? 
— WILDEST SCORNER OF THE NATURAL LAWS 
re IN A SOBER MOMENT, TIME TO PAUSE 
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Ww FORMED AT ALL, 

F as WHEREFORE AS THOU ART? 
} ie RULES ALL THINGS. 
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BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


OUR 
EYES. 


Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6€.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post-free, 


' JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ' Latham (P. W.), Lectures on Gout, Rheumatism, &., Cr 8VO0 ........0.04 (Bell) 3/6 
P Mackay (C.), Through the Long Day, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ....ess+-+ . H. Allen) 21/0 
Allen (G.), The Beckoning Hand, cr BVO..c.sssererreeeseesereeeee(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 mame | (J.), The Virgin Widow, cr 8vo0 (Vizetelly) 2/6 
Bain (A.), On Teaching English, cr 8v0 ............... seteeeceaeeneeeeees (Longmans) 2/6 | Mews (J.), Digest of Reported Decisions of all the Courts, roy 8vo ...(Sweet) 15/0 
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Buchanan (R.), A Look Round Literature, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Downey) 6/0 | Murray (E. C.), Jilts, and other Social Photographs, 8vo .. (Vizet-ly) 5/0 
Coleman (J.), Rival Queens, 3 VOIS. CF BVO... ressssserereereeseeens (Remington) 31/6 | Norris (W. E.), Bachelor’s Blunder, cr 8V0..........0:.....00+0 ..(Bentley) 6/0 
Cowley’s Prose Works, edited by J. R. Lumby, 12mo......(Camb, Univ. Press) 4/0 | Parvin(T.), The Science and Art of Obstetrics, 8vo.. ....(Pentland) 18/0 
Creighton (M.), History of the Papacy, Vols. III. and IV., 8vo...(Longmans) 24/0 | Pierce (J.), Stanzas and Sonnets, 12M0 .........ccsscssesseesseesecesseeees Longmans) 5/0 
Damant (M.), Peggy, cr 8vo....... seseesersacerecs i gdaeabbintavane acaaiekene W.H. Allen) 7/6 | Reade (C.), Maid o’ the Mill, 2 vols. cr 8vo .. ....(Chatto & Windus) 21/ 
De la Voye (M. Gy French Dictionary, 16mo . (Routledge) 2/6 a. Reprints, King Lear, edited by W. Victor, 16mo ...... (Whittaker) 3/6 
Delille (J. D.), Canon Lucifer, cr 8v0 ........ (Gilbert & Rivington) 6/0 | Shaw (G. B), An Unsociable Socialist, cr 8vo........ (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Du Boisgobey (F.), Red Band, 12m0 ..........++.+s-sessercers ety J.& R. Maxwell) 2/0 | Shaw (W. F.), OUI TE INE: OF FING Snccccrssssscceeaséccndceccnceaseives (Skeffington 0 
Elphinstone (M.), Rise of the British Power in the East, 8vo .........(Murray) 16/0 | Shaw (W.N.), On Heat, 8V0 ............ ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 3,0 
Freeman (E. A.), Historic Towns: Exeter, 12mo....... tied ntiiigel mgmans) 3/6 | Skey (L. C.), Christe Eleison, 12M0_ .............ssc0+ ne ae ....(Skeffington) 2/6 
Gainsford (W. D.), Winter’s Cruise in the Mediterranean... i Smith « . H.), Introduction to Conic Sections, 12mo (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Geiger (W.), The Age of the Avesta and Zoroaster, SVO..0600.05-.0.s0000 Frowde) 5/0 | Smith (W. A.), Loch Crevan, cr 8V0 .......c.cccccccsssescensseceeces sotsee (A. Gardner) 6/0 
Geiger (W.), Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians in Aucient Times (Frowde) 12/0 | Spender (E.), Until the Day Breaks, 12mo......... (J. & R. Maxwell) 2/0 
Hall (H.8.), Euclid’s Elements, Part I., 12mo ........ Sabeiinies aieneasale (Macmillan) 2/0 | Swayne (R. G.), Blessed Dead in Paradise, cr 8V0 ........c...ces.ee0ee (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Harrison (C.), In Hours of Leisure, cr 8vo .... .(0. K. Paul) 5/0 | Thomson (T. 8.), Memoirs of, cr 8V0 ..........00008 ensteanechaenneesumnmaalied (R.T.S) 2/6 
Holland (H. 8.), Creed and Character, cr 8vo ........ a eee (Rivingtons) 7/6 | Turner (C. S.), Cords of a Man, er 8V0 ..........0.. (Skeffington) 3/6 
Jefferson (S.), Sonnets on Nature and Science, 16mo ............(T. F. Unwin) 2/6 | Wilson (A. S.), Survival of the Fittest, cr 8vo ..... ...(A. Gardner) 2/6 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER -COLOURS. — The WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6d,—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
R.W.S., Secretary. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


OUTH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TreBovir Roan, 8.W. 











(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 
The HALF-TERM will commence MONDAY, 
February 21st. hie 
A Separate House adjoining tor Boarders. 
HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN- 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court, Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


ROYAL. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &ec. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 
Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
and Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 
&e. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. | 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T, W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &c., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 

of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887._ For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College, 

**D.mness of Sight and Blindness is 
caussd by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr, Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet ——. Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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| eer BOARD for LONDON.— 

WANTED, TWO FEMALE TEACHERS in a 
large Pupil Teachers’ School The Students are 
between the ages of 14 and 20. The subjects of in- 
struction are mainly those set out in Schedule V. of 
the New Code of the Education Department. Good 
disciplinary powers and good health required.— 
Applications to be made on or before February 18th, 
to R. McWILLIAM, Esq., 55 South Hill Purk, 
Hampstead. 





ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, GOWER STREET. 
Founded A.D. 1833. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
Vick-Patron—The PRINCE of WALES. 


REBUILDING FUND. 


It has been decided that it is necessary to rebuild 
the Hospital on a plan which will better provide for 
the increasing numbers of the sick poor in the densely 
populated districts around. 

It is estimated that £50,000 will be needed in order 
to secure a Hospital satisfying modern requirements. 
Building will not be begun until £30,000 have been 
received OR PROMISED, 

Meanwhile, Donations will be invested, the interest 
being added to the principal, and will be kept separate 
from the ordinary funds, 

“In Memoriam ” Wards will benamed in accordance 
with the wishes of Donors of £5,000. Donors of 
£2,000 may name beds or cots. These sums may be 
paid in instalments. Donors of one hundred guineas 
may recommend an unlimited number of patients. 
Donors of thirty, twenty, or ten guineas are entitled 
to a certain number of patients’ letters. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for help to carry 
out their undertaking. 

AMOUNTS PROMISED WILL NOT BE CALLED 
IN UNTIL THE SUM OF £30,000 HAS BEEN 
REACHED. KIMBERLEY. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., Treasurer of University 
College; Augustus Prevost, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Hospital ; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand ; or N. H. Nixon, 
Secretary. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B, 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time, 

ntries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 





BALL in AID of the FUNDS of 

the HOME of REST for HORSES will be 
held at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on TUESDAY, the 15th 
inst. The Band of the 10th Royal Hussars (by kind 
permission of Colonel Liddell and the Officers of the 
Regiment) will give their services on the occasion, 
The price of the Ball Tickets is, for Gentlemen, £1 1s; 
Ladies, 15s. A list of Patronesses and Stewards from 
whom vouchers may be obtained, can be had on 
application to the undersigned.—S. SUTHERLAND 
SAFFORD, Secretary of the Ball Committee, 68 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 

the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 

ke the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 por annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. The subjects for examination will be 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—For 
articulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
ossall, Fleetwood. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 














Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


S? ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 
RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 
London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 


by a Camb. Graduate in Honours.—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 

















UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
L ndon, W.C. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable during the autumn and 
winter months. Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 








tions are received. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 





on Friday. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Applications for Copies of the 
Strand, W.C. 


ness, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 


SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 


1 Wellington Street, 








Rivoli, Paris. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. Ninsson’s, 212 Rue de 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIREcTORS, 
CHarInMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A, The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
Hon, HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
The DEAN of EXETER. JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuarr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886. 





Total Funds aii an eat on oon ane ae me aa ooo we £3,378,123 
Total Annual Income ... pe mee ve pee as sin an -— oan 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 ... #2 ae se 486, 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 





‘ 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 














cr with full Profits.——-———-, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE. 2 a od. AGE, £s. da 
25 2018 25 1618 
30 23 3 4 39 18 10 10 
3 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 31 1 8 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 43.13 4 50 3419 2 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





WHO COLDS 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





NION BANK of A 
U LIMITED. USTRALIA, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital .............006 weeuene 
Reserve Fund.........ssessscsssesceesevees nee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches one 
ba eee Zealand, and Fiji, ° 
ITTANCE 
colonies, : CES are made to the 
on the COLONIES ar i 
for cllotion. e negotiated and sent 
) 'S are received for fixed period: 
which may be ascertained on par cing nies 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
articulars of which will be furnished to applicants, 
he limnit of this issue is £500,000, : 
olders o: ndon Office Deposit Receipt: 

Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock tenes Pa 


of charge, 
W. R. MEWBURN, M 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London” 
January, 1887. 


i FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightni 
effected in all parts of the World. pene 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 














A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
URED AGAINST BY TH 


Ins THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Income sai ase aaa ous £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


CHAIRMAN ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 





West-Enp Orrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRK BECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P $’*S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1S73, 








GOLD MEDAL, 


RY’S 
URE 
ee CENTRATED 
OCOA. 


**Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A, 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—OxLp Sores, WounDs, AND ULCERS. 

—The readiness with which Holloway’s unguent 
removes all obstructions in the circulation of the 
vessels and lymphatics explains their irresistible in- 
fluence in healing old sores, bad wounds, and indolent 
ulcers. To ensure the desired effect, the skin sur- 
rounding the diseased part should be fomented, dried, 
and immediately well rubbed with the Ointment. 
This will give purity to the foul blood, and strength 
to the weakened nerves, the only conditions necessary 
for the cure of all those ulcerations which render life 
almost intolerable. No sooner is this Ointment’s pro- 
tective powers exerted than the destructive process 
ceases, and the constructive business begins—new, 
healthy growth appears to fill up the lately painfal 











excavated pit. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 856, FEBRUARY, 1887. 2s 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 
DIANE DE BRETEUILLE, 
AMONG THE TRANSYLVANIAN Saxons. 
Tur Docror: AN OLD VIRGINIA Fox-HuntTER., 


CATHAY AND THE GoLDEN CHERSONESE. By Major- 
General A. R. MacMahon. 


Sarractnesca. By F. Marion Crawford, 
27-28. 
Tur HorsF-SupPty In INDIA. 


“Tur Kina OF Love my SHEPHERD Is,” LATINE 
Reppitum. By J. P.M. 


Tar PrcrortAL ART OF JAPAN. 
TuE OLD SALOON. 
Tue PosITION. 


Witriam Biackwoop anv Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Chaps. 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 
HE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConTENTS For FEBRUARY. 

Some Lessons OF THE REVISED VERSION OF THE 
New TesTaMENT.—I, InTRopucTORY. By Rey, 
Canon Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 

Tue ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY.—II. 
CriTIcIsMS OF RECENT THEORIES, By Professor 
W. Sanday, D.D. 

{THouGHT IT NOT ROBBERY TO BE EQUAL WITH 
Gov. By Professor J. Agar Beet. 

SALUTATIONS FROM THE PRrISONFR’S FRIENDS, 
(Col. iv, 10-14.) By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

Tue EpIstLE TO PHILEMON. By Professor F. Godet, 
D.D 





A Survey or Recent New TEsTaMenT LITERATURE. 
By Marcus Dods, D.D. 
London: Hopper and SrovuGutTos, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 


# “- of LOVE and SORROW.” 

By Ion. Demy 16mo, parchment cover, 

rough edges, with Frontispiece by Bright Morris, 1s. 

Manchester: GrorGE FALKNER and Sons, The 

Deansgate Press; JoHN HrEYwoop, Deansgate. 

London: StmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C, 





Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 
HE FACTORS of ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION. By Hersert Spencer. Re- 
printed, with Additions, from the Nineteenth Century. 
WiLuiAMs and NoraGats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 
Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps. 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 
especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hrmor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 
London: J. Epps and Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY, 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on applicetion. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





BE & Co2s OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


ported ‘MEATS. Also, 


Fyssence ‘of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
FPURTLE SOUP, andJELIY,and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

















OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1863 to 
1834, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
Sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
ba 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
ree, 


Lists 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME V. OF 


THE READERS SHAKESPEARE. 
(Printed from a Fount of New Type at the University Press, Oxford.) 
To be completed in Nine Monthly Volumes. 

Extra 8vo, cloth, price 63 each Volume. 

“ For what may be called library use it is the best Shakespeare we know.”—Guardian. 


“ May be cordially recommended as a not too expensive library edition.”—Literary Churchman. 
* The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.”’—Saturday Review. 





Seventy-five Copies have been printed on Large Paper, numbered and signed 
price One Guinea each Volume. 





London: WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW EDITION FOR 1887.—Just published, Forty-seventh Year, carefully corrected to date, 
handsomely bound in feap, 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth gilt. 


DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE FOR 1887. 


Comprising all the Titled Classes, Illustrations of Badges and Orders, Tables of Precedence, Lists of 
the Orders of Knighthood, &c. 


WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 








“ A novelist of very remarkable powers.”—Daily News, 


The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. A Tale of the 


Indian Mutiny. By Dupiry Harpress Tuomas, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


** Never for one moment does the interest flag; on the contrary, it steadily increases, until the imagina- 
tion of the reader is thoroughly under the spell of a master-hand...... The volumes abound both in brilliant 
descriptive passages and in clever character sketches. Satire and humour are not wanting...... Here we must 


pause, contenting ourselves with congratulating readers of fiction upon the advent among us of a novelist of 
very remarkable powers.”—Daily News, 


By the AUTHOR of ““HINDU MYTHOLOGY.” 


MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the 


Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WItxrns, of the London Missionary 
Society, Author of ‘‘ Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


[Ready February 9th, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 


And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR aT 
Dr JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STC@CHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 
99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 


Report free on demand. 








LIEBIG 
Cookery Books C O M PA N Y’ S 


post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 





EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


#,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





SOAP. | (SOAP. 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP.) [SOAP. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NOTICE._NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION of 


THE 
ARGOSY FOR JANUARY, 
Containing a Portrait of 
Mrs HENRY WOOD, 
Engraved on Steel by a Royal Academician ; 
And the Opening Chapters of 
“LADY GRACE,’ 
A Serial Story, by the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne.” 
PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





**A fine portrait of Mrs. Henry Wood is given as a 
frontispiece this month. The celebrated authoress 
contributes a serial to the Magazine. Judging from 
the opening chapters, ‘ Lady Grace’ wi'l enhance her 
fame,’’—Hampshire County Times. 

“* Admirers of Mrs. Henry Wood and her many 
sterling novels should get a copy of the Argosy for 
January and continue their subscriptions to the end 
of the year and henceforth. The January number of 
that interesting periodical contains an admirable por- 
trait of the gifted novelist.’’—Figaro. 

“The Argosy has made a highly promising start on 
its annual voyage laden with golden grains, ‘ Lady 
Grace’ promises to rival the former productions of the 
author of ‘ East Lynne,’ and it is illustrated with an 
excellent portrait of the authoress.’’ — Brighton 
Examiner, 

““The Argosy maintains its character as the most 
entertaining of the sixpcnny magazines,’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Seldom have we read a more interesting or attrac- 
tive number of the Argosy.’’—Yarmvouth Gazette, 

““We have in the January number of the Argosy 
the first two chapters of ‘ Lady G.ace,’ coined in the 
fertile brain of Mrs. Henry Wood, and coined, too, in 
the mould of genius.’’—England. 


“*The Argosy contains a lifelike and beautifully 
executed portrait of Mrs. Henry Wood, the highly 
gifted lady who so ably presides over the fortunes of 
one of the most popular of our magazines,’’—County 
Gentleman. 

“The beginning of the new year brings with it the 
early chapters of what promises to be an exceedingly 
interesting tale by Mrs. Henry Wood. ‘ Lady Grace’ 
bids fair to justify the proud reputation of the author 
of ‘East Lynne.’’”’—Brighton Gazette. 

“‘Mrs. Henry Wood’s sparkling serial opens this 
month with a new novel by herself, entitled ‘ Lady 
Grace.’ The admirers of Mrs. Henry Wood’s versatile 
genius—and they are manyin number—will gladly 
welcome the likeness of this distinguished novelist, 
which forms the frontispiece of the January number.” 
—Bristol Times, 

“The Argosy for January gives a fine portrait, 
engraved on steel, of Mrs, Henry Wood, which forms 
an interesting frontispiece to this old-established 
fuvourite, ‘ Lady Grace’ promises to equal any of 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s previous efforts.”—Perthshire 
Constitutional, 


“Mrs. Henry Wood’s serial is always interesting, 
and doubly so when she contributes herself,’”’—Liver- 
pool Weekly Albion, 


“‘The January Argosy will be cordially welcomed 
by its readers, seeing that Mrs, Henry Wood is again 
contributing the leading serial,’”’"—Leicester News, 


“In the first instalment of ‘Lady Grace,’ Mrs. 
Henry Wood has not only introduced her characters, 
but brought their relations to a curious and exciting 
crisis which will lend considerable interest to the 
next number,’’—Dublin Evening Mail, 


“The Argosy contains an excellent steel portrait 
of Mrs. Henry Wood and the commencement of a new 
novel by that talented authoress.”—Nonconformist, 


ALSO READY. 
THE 


ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. 

1, Lapy Gracr. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 3. The Earl of Avon.—Chap. 4. The Last 
Journey. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

2, BETWEEN Two WORLDS, 

3. LeTtrERS FROM Masorca. By Charles W. Wood, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “Under Northern Skies,” 
&e. 

4, DeatH oR LiFe? 

5, INFATUATED. 

6. Our YouNGER BROTHERS, 

7. THE Missing Rusies. By Sarah Doudney. 

8. Twenty YEARS AGO, 





THIRD EDITION OF THE ARGOSY FOR 
JANUARY, AND THE ARGOSY FOR FEBRUARY, 
NOW READY. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
of “ Pretty Miss Bel'ew,’”’ ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” &c, 
3 vols. 


PASSAGES in the LIFE of a 
LADY. In 1814-1815-1816. By Hamitton Arpé, 
Author of “ R'ta,” “ Penruddocke,” ‘‘ Poet and 
Peer.” 3 vols. 


TILL MY WEDDING-DAY. By 


A Frencu Lapy. 2 vols. 


The GREEN HILLS by the SEA: 
a Manx Story. By Huau CoLteman Davipson. 
3 vols. 


The BROKEN SEAL. By Dora 


RussE.t, Author of ‘* Footprints in the Snow,” 
&c. 3 vols, 


MURIEL’S MARRIAGE. By 
Esme Stuart, Author of ‘‘ A Faire Damzell,”’ &c. 
3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 


THE FIRST EMPRESS OF THE 
EAST. 





A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 


By CAMERON MACDOWALL, 
H.M.’s Indian Army, Author of ‘‘ Lady Margaret’ s 
Sorrows; or, Via Dolorosa, and other Poems.” 

*‘ The language is full of vigour, some noble senti- 
ments are also expressed with great clearness, and 
the author gives many testimonies to his talent as 

well as his learning.” —England. 

** From the first page to the last there is no cessa- 
tion of interest.”,—Literary World, 

*Replete with fine feeling, noble thoughts, and 
dainty imagery.”—People. 


W.H. BEER and CO., 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“The Medical Popery which men think so de- 
fensible, and the Religious Popery which they think 
so indefensible.’,"—HERBERT SPENCER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND 
ITS MORALITY. 


8vo, pp. 42. PEWTRESS, Little Queen Street. 
Price 1s ; to Clergymen, half-price. 


FAMILY PRAYERS, and other 
Prayers for Special Occasions, including some for 
her Majesty the Queen, used at the Theistic 
— By the Rev. CHARLES Voysry, B,A. 

rice ls, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
41 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








1887, 
Now ready, Twenty-seventh Annual Publication, 
price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 
UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WALForD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the 
United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 
London: CHATTO and WINDvs, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
HE AUTHORITATIVE INSPIRA- 
TION of HOLY SCRIPIURE as DISTINCT 
from the INSPIRATION of its HUMAN 
AUTHORITY. By the Rev. C. H. WaALtER, M.A., 
Principal of the London College of Divinity. With 
an Introduction ky the Right Rev. J. C. Rrie, D.D., 

Bishop of Liverpool. 

London: BLAcKIE and Son, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


~ Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d, 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the Year 1887. London: 
MacmILuan and Co. Manchester: J. E. CoRNISsH. 








Now ready. 
HE JOHNSONIANS. By the 
Author of “Mysteries of the Rosary,” &c. 
Small quarto, cloth gilt, 2s. 
BurNs and OaTss, Limited, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MitcHEeLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 








Dr. ALEX. STEWART’S NEW BOOK, 
Large 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, price _5s, 


OUR TEMPERAMENTS. 
A POPULAR OUTLINE. 
By ALEXANDER STEWART, F.R.C.S, Edin, 


Opinions of the Press. 
PUNCH :—“ The volume is heavy to hold, but light 
to read. Though Mr. Alexander Stewart has treated 
his subject exhaustively, he writes at the same time 
in a popular and pleasant manner that renders it 
attractive to the general reader..,... Many peop'e have 
assumed special temperaments though they have 
them not. Now, by the aid of this excellent guide, it 
is possible to find out all about them.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE :—'It is, in any case, a 
delightful volume that is set before us, full of curious 
lore and suggestive thought.’’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH :—*" The book is exceedingly 
interesting, even for those who are not systematic 
students of anthropology.”’ 
MORNING POST:—“Mr, Alexander Stewart 
developes with great ability a somewhat novel 
theory upon the temperaments and the proper 
manner of ascertaining and classifying them..,.,, 
Hitherto there has been no distinct literature of the 
temperaments ; it has been reserved to Mr. Stewart 
to initiate one.” 
SCOTSMAN :—‘It is clear, straightforward, and 
eminently practical, and enriched by a series of ex- 
cellent reproductions of faces from Lodge’s Portraits, 
It will clarify the somewhat confused general notions 
on the subject which prevail both in medical and non- 
medical literature, and is worthy of the attention of 
students of human nature.” 

LITERARY WORLD :—“ In the chapter on ‘ Tem- 
peraments and Education’ we come on other practical 
matter, in suggestions for promoting the welfare of 
children through life by attention to their tempera- 
ments...... This branch of the subject is still more 
developed under the head of ‘The Choice of a Pro- 
fession.’ The promotion of health is another benefit 
that it isclaimed might be attained by a similar study.” 

GUARDIAN :—" He has given us what in this ago 
of bookmaking is rare—an original a3 well as an 
interesting book...... A very curious and instructive a$ 
well as a very handsome book.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: — “Mr. 
Stewart’s beautifully printed volume contains a vast 
number of illustrative quotations, for which our 
literature has been searched...... The work is, indeed, 
full of curious facts and suggestions.” 

MIND :—‘His researches and observations will 
henceforth hold an important place among contribu- 
tions towards the scientific classification of human 
types...... The most important addition made by the 
author to the general description of the tempera- 
ments is the assignment to them of definite form- 
characteristics; but the advance ha has made in pre- 
cision cannot be measured by single additions,” 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO,, 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 





Mr. MOYR SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 
Super-royal 8yo, price 18s, cloth, gilt top. 


ORNAMENTAL 
INTERIORS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
By J. MOYR SMITH. 


Containing Designs by H. W. Batley, Owen W.- 
Davis, Lewis F. Day, J. T. Jackson, F. Margetson, the 
late B. J. Talbert, &c. With 32 Full-page Plates and 
numerous smaller Illustrations. 


Opinions of the Press. 

BUILDER:—* This book is well i:lustra‘ed and hand- 
somely got up, and contains some true criticism and 
a good many good examples of decorative treatment. 
There area great many descriptions or various ‘ treat- 
ments’ of interiors given which may be read with 
interest and with advantage......Some special point is 
given to the boo by the audacious manner in which 
the author assails some prevalent ideas and existing 
reputations. Among others, he does not scruple to 
knock Mr. Ruskin about in a way that would deeply 
shock that prophet’s fair idolaters..,...We may say 
that the author shows himself a competent critic as 
well as an outspoken one.”’ 

DECORATION :—“‘ The book before us is in its pro- 
duction everywise fit for the table of such high-class 
rooms as it frequently illustrates, and the anthor’s 
experience, originally as an architect, and afterwards 
as an artistic decorator and art critic, entitle him 
to be heard and studied on such a subject as ‘Orna- 
mental Interiors.’ Mr. Smith’s book is well fitted for 
the dilettante, amateur, and professional designer.” 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 





Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Court. 


7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


981 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 





A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required ; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Town AND VittAce Book Cxivuss SuppnieD oN LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT OF PRINT. 


3-WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen, 








Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leam Hoyt. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 5 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainshorough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
oom, British Museum, 


Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


roTy! COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS,. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 
“An especial boon irplaces where we cannot b i 
At. e sure of the t h 
drinking water.””—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P, iiteninalane 
toa robably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
wht guen 3 water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
ich pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 


THE AUTOTYPE 








traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir HENRY THompson, F.R.C.S. 


T quit inki i 
need a thifee => the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 


Francis Parsons, 


untry where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 





FEBRUARY. 2s 6d, 

NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE IRISH DEMAND, 
Gladstone, M.P. 

SCIENTIFIC AND PsEuDO-ScIENTIFIC REALISM. 

Notes on New York. By G. W. Smalley. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. A. Common. 

we ig oes BASES OF ag By Prince Krapotkin. 

OCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE RvurRAL J)istricts. By the Righ le 

Sclater-Booth, M.P. a ae aa 

ARTISAN ATHEISM. By William Rossiter. 

FAIR-TRADE Fog AND Fattacy. By George W. Medley. 

REVELATIONS OF THE AFTER-WORLD. By the Rev. Father Ryder. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: A Reply.—II, By the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P. 


CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. 
By Professor Huxley. 


Second Edition, 2 vols., 12s, 


ROSMINYS LIFE. Edited 


LockHART. 
New Edition, 3 vols., each 103s 64, 


ROSMINT’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. 
New Edition, 3 vols., each 103 6d. 
ROSMIN’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


JOB and SOLOMON; or, the Wisdom of the 


Old Testament, By the Rey. Canon Cuerxe, D.D. 


by Father 


Crown 8vo, 10s 61. 


SEVEN, the SACRED NUMBER: its Use 


in Scripture and its Application to Biblical Criticism, With a Chapter onthe 
Bible and Science. By RicHarD SAMUELL. [Neat Week. 


Demy S8vo, 10s 6d, 


The SERVICE of MAN: an Essay towards 


the Religion of the Future. By James Correr Morison, 
“A very vigorous book which will make a sensation, and a sensation of a highly 
complicated kind.’’—Spectator, 
“It is eloquent with an eloq e which reminds us of Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of 
——— and illustrated with historical allusions worthy of Buckle.”—Pall 
all Gazette, 





The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 


2 vols, Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 123 ; vellum, 15s, 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. The 


Prologue ; The Knightes Tale ; The Man of Lawes Tale ; The Prioresses Tale ; 
The Clerkes Tale. Edited by ALFRED W. PoLiarp, Elzevir 8vo, parchment 
or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 

**Every lover of our ‘ first warbler’ will give a glad welcome to the volume of 
selections from his tales which has just been added to the ‘ Parchment Library.’ 
The merits of this series of classics are so well known to book lovers, that perhaps 
no further or higher recommendation is needed of this the most recent addition 
to it, than to say that in excellence of type and paper it is fully equal to its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Pollard furnishes a lively and entertaining introduction...... Those 
who have as yet to make the acquaintance of the poet will find all the requisite 
information ..... And there is a very complete glossary of the obsolete words at 
the end of the volume.’’—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUME in the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The GEOGRAPHICAL and GEOLOGICAL 


DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. By AnGeto Heriprin, Professor of In- 
vertebrate Paleontology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, [Next week, 
The Author bas had two objects in view: that of presenting to his readers such 
of the more significant facts connected with the past and present distribution of 
animal life as might lead to a proper conception of the relations of existing 
faunas; and, secondly, that of furnishing to the student a work of general 
reference, wherein the more salient features of the geography and geology of 
animal forms could be sought after and readily found. 


Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures 


toLadies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1886. By CHaRLoTTe 
M. Mason, sometime Lecturer on Education and Teacher of Human Physiology 
at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 

** Not many books on the training of the young contain so much good sense and 
sobriety of judgment as ‘Home Education.’ The author has a real and firm 
grasp of an important subject, and her book has definite practical value.’ —Satur- 
day Review. 

“The book is one to be read and digested by parents, and it has our cordial 
commendation.” — (Queen, 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


IN HOURS of LEISURE. 


Recitations. By CLirrorD HARRISON. 


Verses and 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SERBELLONI. By J. W. Ginpart-Smuira. 


“Written in the elegant and melodious verse that assigns to their author an 
especial place among contemporary poets.”—Morning Post, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NIVALIS: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


M. W. Scuwartz, 
“The plot is fresh and ingeniously developed.”—Saturday Review. 
“In music, dignity, and wealth and grace of imagery, this work takes a high 
place among the dramatic poetry of theday. It is a drama full of highly wrought 
passion and thought.”—Scotsman. 
*** Nivalis’ is a production of no ordinary kind...... The situations are eminently 
dramatic, and the interest is not suffered to flag...... Did space permit, we could 
quote passages of exquisite pathos from this tragedy. It is, indeed, as pathetic as 
it is powerful, and we congratulate Mr. Schwartz on the production of a work of 
genuine merit.”—Literary World. 
“Mr. Schwartz writes blank verse remarkably well,”"—Birmingham Post, 


By J. 
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NOW READY. 


In crown 8vo Volumes, price 53 each, sold separately. 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A,, 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Marylebone. 


The Spectator of January 22nd, 1887, says :—“ We gladly say at once that there is 
much in Mr. Haweis’s treatment of his subject which we admire, and that with 
his general aim to give a living, personal interest to the records of Christianity, 
and the words and acts of Christ, we heartily sympathise. There is much fresh- 
ness and vitality, much * unction’—to use a word now happily rescued from the 
mockery with which it was once used—in the application of his subject to the 
personal spiritual life.” 

The Church Review says :—‘* Mr. Haweis has a style which cannot but captivate, 
and an originality of thought which is refreshing after the jaded commonplaces 
of ordinary men. Many of Mr. Haweis’s remarks are pointed by a splendid 
common-sense which is too rare in these days.”’ 

Truth says :—‘If you like sermons of the common-sense and manly type of Mr. 
Stowell Brown, I think you will approve of those Mr. Haweis has just published.” 


IN FEBRUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
(Being the Fourth Volume of the Series), 


“THE PICTURE OF PAUL” 
(THE DISCIPLE). 
DEALING WITH THE PERSONALITY AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 





Second Thousand of the Third Volume, price 5s. 


“THE PICTURE OF JESUS” 


(THE MASTER). 
CONSISTS OF SCENES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Morning Post says:—‘' There is much that will interest the reader in this 
volume.” 

The Globe says:—'*Tho Picture of Jesus’ may not wholly satisfy, but it will 
be found suggestive and stimulating.” 

The Methodist Times says :—‘‘ It is needless to say that the book is well written, 
that it is picturesque in style, and that the facts are placed before us in a popular 
form. We welcome the work as an honest attempt to re-write the story of 
Christianity. We heartily recognise the brilliant gifts of the distinguished 
author ; but for our part, we prefer a safer guide.” 

The Kelso Mail says:—“ Mr. Haweis is never dull; these volumes go over 
familiar and beaten ground, but every page is characteristically fresh and 
interesting.” 

The Ayr Advertiser says :—“ He is fired with the enthusiasm of his great sub- 
ject, and presents a portrait of the great Master well fitted to warm the hearts 
and quicken the affections of his readers.’”’ 

The Elgin Courier and Courant says :—‘‘ All that he writes bears the stamp of 
individual character, clearness, and a certain nimble force. The book is a racy 
and incisive contribution to popular Biblical criticism, and forms part of a series 
designed to give a definite and untrammelled exposition of the life of Christ and 
the work of the Christian Church in the first three centuries.” 

The Rev. J. Pace Hoprps, in the Truthseeker, says :—*‘ It is even more vivid and 
dramatic than its predecessor; but it is saturated with suggestion.’’ 

The Leeds Mercury says:—‘‘ We like this volume better than the preceding 
one. Though written in an off-hand, slap-dash style, it makes at times good hits. 
The remarks on baptism are valuable, also those on prayer, and the analysis of 
Pilate’s character is well worked out.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says:—*' The characteristics of each Evangelist are 
pointed out in a felicitous and interesting manner, while the vigorous freshmess, 
tluency of style, and enthusiasm of the writer can hardly fail to command a large 
number of readers.” 

The Literary World says :—** He paints this picture of Jesus with a loving and 
most reverent heart. You feel as you look through these always brief, never 
wearisome chapters, that they are written by a man who loves his work, and not 
by a cold ecclesiastic. We can conceive of many hard-headed theologians rub- 
bing their spectacles over these pages, they are so briefly positive, so s!ashingly 
direct, so utterly defiant now and then of all the previously received dicta of 
learned divines and reverend doctors. Anyway, Mr. Haweis sets us thinking, and 
pitilessly disturbs the cobwebs in our brain, For these things we are bound to 
be grateful to him. The man who can break the dogmatic spell and rouse us 
from the slumbers of a too satisfied contentment with the utterances of past ages, 
renders us an inestimable service.” 


Third Thousand of the Second Volume, price 5s, 


“THE STORY OF THE FOUR” 
(EVANGELISTS). 


DEALS WITH THE SOURCES OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 


Tho Christian World says :—*‘ There is a good deal of fine material in the book 
likely to prove of very great service to an independent, earnest, and devout mind, 
Orthodoxy will often stand aghast at its conclusions, but sooner or later it may 
be compelled to adopt them.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle says :—* It is a book which @ sceptic could take np and 
read with interest, and many who are repulsed by dull and heavy theological dis- 
sertations may possibly be induced by this picturesque treatment of the subject 
to make themselves familiar with the story of the origin of Christianity.”’ 

The Manchester Examiner says :—*‘ A really useful book...... thoroughly interest 
ing. There is no lack of the author’s wonted brightness and vivacity...... Popular 
rather than scholastic. Readers will be glad to have in so convenient a form a 
summary of what is known concerning the Gospels and their writers.’’ 

The Manchester Courier says :—* Mr. Haweis writes about the Gospels in a 
fresh and instructive fashion. He does not seek to reconcile contradictions or to 
gloss over errors, convinced that Christianity has nothing to fear from criticism. 
If the reader finds a new presentation of facts, he will be all the better for sucha 
broadening of his range of ideas.” 


Now ready, Copyright Edition. 


In elegant Terra-cotta Cover, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


JOSEPH, the Prime Minister. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., New York. 


CHARLES BURNET and CO., 9 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKs, 





SECOND EDITION. 


The FORTNIGHTLY 


REVIEW 
FEBRUARY, Edited by Frank Harris, 


THE PRESENT PosiTION OF EvROPEAN Pouitics.—II, FRANcr, 

Tue State oF OuR TRADE, By George Howell, M.P. 

Our NoBLeE SELVES, 

SmaLu Farms. By Lord Wantage, V.C. 

Tux MIR AND THE Pouice. By “ Stepniak.”” 

INFECTION AND DISINFECTION. By Robson Roose, M.D. 

EarTHQUAKES. By Professor G. H. Darwin, F.R.S. 

% a or Puysics: A REJOINDER TO ProrEssor Huxtey, 
. Lilly, 

Tue TRranscasPraANn Rattway, By Professor Arminius Vambéry, 


for 


By W, 





The FIFTH EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER is NOW REApy 


MUSIC and MANNERS: | Persgonal 


Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. By W. Beatty-Kinastoy, 2 vols 
crown 8vo. LNent week, 


The MEMOIR of CHARLES MORDAUNT, 


EARL of PETERBOROUGH. By Colonel Frank RusseEtt, Royal Dragoons. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with [llustrations, [Neat week, 


The ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English 


and Foreign. A Practical Treatise. By C, FRANCATELLI. 


With numero 
Illustrations, New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. Thi _ 


[This day, 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, and BALL 


SUPPERS. By Major L*****, Author of ‘‘ The Pytchley Book of Refined 
Cookery.” Crown 8yvo, 4s. 





NEW VOLUMES of the CABINET EDITION of DICKENS’S WORKS, 


The PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols., 3s 


feap. 8yo, half-cloth, uncut edges. 


5] 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Miss NANCY STOCKER. By Cnuanizs 


BLATHERWICK, Author of ‘The Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, 
Esy.,’’ &c. 2 vols. 


The MAID of the MILL. By Mrs. Compton 


Reape, Author of ‘‘ Brown Hand and White,” &c. 2 vols. [This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


Price 14s, with 68 Illustrations. 
UNDER NORTHERN _— SKIES. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Through Holland,” * Letters from Majorca,” &e. 


*** Under Northern Skies’ is a pleasant book to read in the dark days of winter, 
when one is readily beguiled by agreeable company and the bright record of 
sunshiny days. When Mr. Wood gets away from the hum of cities to the Runic 
monuments and round churches of Bornholm and to the ruins of Wisby, the 
invigorating change is at once felt in the force of his impress‘ons and the keen 
and vivid life of his pictures. His account of Gotland and Bornholm is ex- 
ceedingly fresh and inspirating.”’—Saturday Review. 

‘© It is very pleasant to find in Mr. Wood an Englishman who has visited all 
three countries (Norway, Sweden, and Denmark), and can write pleasantly about 
them. But the most novel and interesting parts of ‘ Under Northern Skies’ are 
visits to three of the Baltic Islands—Marstrand, Bornholm, and Gotland—islands 
peculiarly attractive from their primitive freshness, simplicity, repose, and 
charm. Mr. Wood is an author of experience, and his journeys have been wide.” 
—St. James’s Gazette, 

“‘Mr. Wood's easy, pleasant chat abont his rambles is very enticing, and so 
realistic that next best to going over the ground one’s self, is to read how he 
enjoyed it, and what wild adventures and experiences he met with on the way. 
—Vanity Fair, 

“In Under Northern Skies’ Mr. Charles W. Wood offers to the public an 
agreeable picture of Scandinavia, its scenery and people. These chapters of a 
pleasant tunr are copiously illustrated and full of interesting facts,”’—Graphic. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Price 8s sewed, 15s in Library Binding. 


A COMPENDIOUS VOCABULARY of SANSKRIT, with 


Comparative Forms in other Languages. Compiled from the Best Authorities. 


The TREASURY of LANGUAGES. Price 1s 6d. 


HALL and CO., 13 ] Paternoster Row. 


U Pstains and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, y, 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAR f 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions ane 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mest’. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8,W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


By HALL CAINE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Shadow of a Crime.” 


« The episode of Mercy Fisher......may really be compared with the terrible Fan- 
tine episode in ‘Les Misérables’ for power and pathos......A young girl-mother, 
of an exceedingly winsome, affectionate, and single-minded type, in giving birth 
to a boy is struck with that sudden blindness which on very rare occasions will 
follow parturition. A successful operation on he: vyes has been performed ; 
but the mother is told that her eyes must be Le closely bandaged from the 
light for a week, otherwise incurable blindness will ensue. Meantime, herchild 
is attacked with croup and lies dying. The yearning of the poor mother to catch 
one glimpse of the little face she has never seen is rendered with an extraor- 
dinary imaginative intensity, Evidently the mother and child are drawn straight 
from life.”’—Atheneum, 


“Nothing better than Parson Christian has been given us in a novel since 
Fielding’s Parson Adams...... Masterly fiction.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 

“Mr, Hall Caine surpasses every other novelist of the period in true local 
atmosphere...... Breathless interest.’’—Western Morning News. 

“ Powerfal, almost lurid study of......2 nineteenth-century Mazbeth.””—Rochdale 
Observer. 

«Stands out from the novels of the day as the production of an acute thinker 
and powerful writer.” —Scotsman. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6. 


HOLIDAY TAS KS: 


Being Papers written during Vacation-Time. 
By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits,” &c. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOCK.—Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


THE BECKONING HAND, 
By GRANT ALLEN, 
Author of “ Strange Stories,” &c. 


&c. 


Mr. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE MERRY ME N, 


and other Tales and Fables. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “ Dr, Jekyll,” “‘ New Arabian Nights,” &c, 


PEOPLE’S EDITION of “SISTER DORA.”’—Square 8vo, picture cover, 4d; 


cloth, 6d. 
a Biography. 


[Shortly. 


SISTER DORA: 


By MARGARET LONSDALE. 


POPULAR EDITION, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and 
Preface, and 4 Illustrations. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. (Immediately. 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton, Author 


of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,’ &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS. By James Runciman, 
—“ 4. “Skippers and Shellbacks.” Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, Crown 8yo, cloth eatra, 33 6d. 


BURGLARS in PARADISE. By E. Stuart Phelps, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Paradise,” * Beyond the Gates,” &c. Is ; cloth, 1s 6d. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New 
Principle. By H. A. Page, Author of “ Life of De Quincey,” “ Thoreau: a 
Study,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 


STUDIES in LIFE and SENSE. By Dr. Andrew 
Witson, F.R.S.E., Author of “ Chapters in Evolution,” &c, With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Immediately, 


The WAYFARER: Quarterly Journal of the Society 
of og No. IL, for JANUARY, now ready, Demy 8yvo, illustrated 
cover, ls, 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of 

Interchange for Students and Loversof Nature. Edited by Dr. J. EK. Taytor, 

. &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, 

Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
year, post-free, 


BELGRAVIA. Ils Monthly, Illustrated. 


Contents ror FEBRUARY :—Disappeared. By Sarah Tytler. 
P, Macnab,—The Hailstone Competition. By Eden Phillpotts.—‘‘’Tis an Iil 
Wind—,” By J. Crawford Scott.—Our Parish Mystery. By Robert Har. 
bor: ugh Sherard.—A Briefless Barrister’s Story. By Frederick Dolman.—Three 
Visits, By Henriette Corkran,—Words from the Underworld. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis.—Reading for Honours. By Margaret Hunt.—The Death of Francois 
de Senac. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY:—The Papaloi. By L. Manus.—Why Keep Barmah ? 
By J. A. Farrer.—A Nautical Lament. By W. Clark Russell.—Grimaldiana. By 
W. J. Lawrence,—Onur Standing Army. By H. R. Fox Bourne.—The Dead Cities 
of Belgium, By Percy Fitzgerald.—Master Randolph’s Fantasy. By Louis Barbé. 
Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Table Ta‘k. By Sylvanus 


Price 4d Monthly; or 5s per 


Illustrated by 





roan 


Loacon: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (Third Part). 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA, 
From 1852 to 1860. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


*,* These Volumes form the Completion and Conclusion of the Work. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


SHE: 
A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 


RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “‘ King Solomon's Mines,” &c, 


By Hd. 


With Fac-similes of either Face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various 
uncial Greek, Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions 
thereon inscribed. 


Saturday Review. —" Vanitas vanitatum—the moral is old, like the essentials of 
the tale, but what is not old is Mr, Haggard’s method of telling the one and 
preaching the other.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—*‘ That region of the universe of romance which Mr. 
Haggard has opened up is better worth a visit than any that has been explored 
for many a long year.” 

World. —‘‘ There is invention and fancy enough in these three hundred pages to 
furnish all the circulating libraries in the kingdom for a year...... As rich and 
original a piece of romance as any our age has seen.”’ 

Spectator.—‘‘ At every stage of the story we feel persuaded that the author must 
have exhausted his resources, and that the interest must begin to decline. Asa 
matter of fact, this is not the case. At almost every page the weird interest of 
the story rises.”” 


SKETCHES from MY LIFE. 


Admiral Hoparr Pasa, 





By the late 
With Portrait, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

** Of all autobicgraphies that have ever been published, this is the most enter- 
taining. It is more like a novel of Captain Marryat’s or Mayne Reid’s than the 
staid and sober narratives which usnally appear under the somewhat awe-inspiring 
title of autobiographies.”"—Spectator. 


BOOKS and BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lana. 


With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 6d, cloth; or 
printed on hand-made paper, with uncut edges and gilt top, 10s 6d, boards. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
PERIOD of the REFORMATION. By M. Creiautox, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. 
Vols, III, and [V.—THE ITALIAN PRINCES, 1464-1518. Svo, 24s. 


On TEACHING ENGLISH, with Detailed 


Examples, and the Definition of Poetry. By ALExaNDER Baty, LL.D. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 61. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 


Enlarged Edition, in Two Parts. Part I.—The INTELLECTUAL ELE. 
MENTS of STYLE. By ALexanpER Barn, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 33 61, 


HEAT, a MODE of MOTION. By Jonny 


TynpALL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Seventh Edition (Fourteenth Thousand), 
with 125 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE. 


The STEAM ENGINE. By Georce C. V. 


Houmes, Whitworth Scholar, Secretary of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, Corresponding Member of the Society of Natural Sciences at Cherbourg, 
&c. Revised throughout by Professor James Stuart, M.P. With Frontis- 
piece, and 212 Illustrations and Diagrams, feap. 8vo, 63, 


ELEMENTS of HARMONY and COUNTER- 


POINT. By F. Davenport, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 
*,* This Work includes as much of the science of Counterpoint as is necessary 


for students who enter for the Royal Academy, Local, and other similar Examina- 
tions, 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. Book I. 


REGINALD GEARE, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


By 


NEW EDITION of GRAY’S ANATOMY. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and 
SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 
George’s Hospital. With 569 large Woodcut Illustrations ; those inthe First 
Edition after original Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dissections made by the 
Author and Dr, Carter; a large proportion of the Illustrations in the New 
Edition (the Eleventh) are Coloured, the arteries being coloured red, the veins 
blue, and the nerves yellow. The attachments of the muscles to the bones, 
in the section on Osteology, are also shown in coloured outline, Eleventh 
Edition, re-edited by T, Pickerrne Pick, Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
Member of the Court of Examiners, Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Royal 8yo, 36s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 


IMPORTANCE IN 


Oo WIT :— 


THEIR DAY. 


BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE, DANIEL BARTOLI, CHRISTOPHER SMART, GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON, 
FRANCIS FURINI, GERARD DE LAIRESSE, AND CHARLES AVISON. 


Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by Another between John Fust and his Friends, 


BY 


WORKS BY 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and others. 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ConTENTS :—The Incompatibles—An 

; Irish Grievance—Kcce, Con- 
ventimur ad Gentes-The Future of 

Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The 

French Play in London—Copyright— 

Prefaces to Poems. 

LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 
RELIGION, With a Preface, crown 
8v0, 73. 

MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ConTENTS :—Democracy— Equality— 
Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A 
Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A french 
Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

ON THE STUDY of CELTIC 
LITERATURE. 8vo, 8s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 
Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Popular Edition, with a 
New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel 
to “Literature and Dogma.” Popular 
Edition, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 
2s 6d. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANT- 
ISM; with other Essays, Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ConTENTS :—St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Com- 
ment on Christmas. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an 
Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 
With a Preface and Alterations, Third 
Edition, 7s. 

PASSAGES from the PROSE 
WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ConTEnTS :—1. Literature.—2. Politics 
and Society.—3. Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, 


WORKS BY 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
STUDIESin RUSSIA. Crown 8vo, 

with numerous Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

SKETCHES in HOLLAND and 
SCANDINAVIA. Crown Syo, with 
Illustrations, 5s, 

CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY 
and SICILY. Crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, 12s 6d. 

WALKS in ROME. Eleventh 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Map, 
83. 


WALKS in LONDON. Fifth 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

WANDERINGS in SPAIN. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 
21s ; Vol. III., with numerous Photo- 
graphs, 10s 6d. 

DAYS near ROME. Third Edition, 


age crown 8yo, with Illustrations, 
3 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 
vols, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 
nga crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
2i1s. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of 
FRANCES BARONESS BUNSEN. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 

FLORENCE. Feap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

VENICE. Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
2s 6d. 








ROBERT 


NOTICE.—WMessrs. SMITH, ELDER, §- CO. 
will immediately issue, with the approval of Mr, 
Robert Browning, a Volume containing the 
POEMS by Mrs. BROWNING 
which have recently been published by 
Messrs. Routledge and Sons, with SOME 
ADDITIONAL POEMS and SONNETS. 
This Volume will be printed from the Edition 
of Mrs. Browning's Works published in 1856, 
and will contain numerous important additions 
and alterations made by the Author for that 
Edition, which are copyright, and therefore 
cannot be published by Messrs. Routledge and 
Sons. A comparison of the first two or three 
pages of the two books will sufficiently indicate 
the importance of the additions and alterations 
which have been made since the Edition was 
published from which the volume issued by 
Messrs. Routledge and Sons has been printed. 
The Volume will be uniform with the Pocket 
Edition of Thackeray's Works, and the price, 
in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, will be 
One Shilling. 


THE REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS ON “ LIBERALISM IN RELIGION.” 
NOTICE.—TZhe Seconp Epirion is ready this day of 
LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. By W. Pace Roserts, 
M.A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar 
of Eye, Suffolk, Author of ‘‘ Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,” 
Sc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Singularly patient and eloquent...... Sometimes rise into noble eloquence, and 
always give the impression of a mind singularly free from ecclesiastical formalism, 
and professional habits of thought.’’—The Spectator. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
“ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM.” 
Now ready, Popular Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 
other Essays. By MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
Contents:—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 1 vol. 
FURTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED AT MONTHLY INTERVALS, 





“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”’—The Times. 
Price 12s 6d each, royal 8vo, cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volumes I, to IX. (ABBADIE—CHALONER) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN. Volume X. will be issued on March 23th, 1887, 
and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY 
BOOKSELLER, 








BROWNING. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


POEMS. By Exizaperu Barrett 
BrowyinG. 5 vols., Fourteenth Edi. 
tion, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait, 
Twentieth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d; 
gilt edges, 8s 6d. ‘ 


A SELECTION from the 
POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETI 
BROWNING, With Portrait and 
Vignette. ¥ 
First Series, tnirtoonth Edition, 

crown 8yo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 64. 

*,* New and Cheaper Eiition, crown 

8vo, 3s 6.4, 

Second Series, Third Edition, crown 
8v0, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d, 





WORKS BY 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING. Uniform 
Edition, 6 vols. feap. 8vo, 53 each, 


A SELECTION § from the 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

First Series, Eighth Edition, Enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 73 6d ; gilt edges, 83 6d. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

Second Series. Third Edition, crown 

8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 64. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
THEIR DAY. To wit: Bernard de 
Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christo. 
pher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, 
Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, 
and Charles Avison. Introduced by 
a Dialogue between Apollo and the 
Fates. Concluded by another between 
John Fast and his Friends. Fcap. 
Svo, 93. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


JOCOSERIA. Second Hdition, 
feap. 8vo, 53. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


P First Series. Second Ejlition, feap 
VO, oS, 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo0, 53. 


LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of 


Croisic. Feap. 8vo, 73. 


The AGAMEMNON of SCHY- 
LUS. Transcribed by Ropert Brown: 
Ina. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he 
WORKED in DISTEMPER. With 
other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, 73 6d. 


ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; 
including a Transcript from Euripides. 
Being the Last Adventure of Balaus- 
tion. Feap, 8vo, 103 6d. 


FIFINE atthe FAIR. Fcap. 8vo, 
53. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 
SCHWANGAUD, SAVIOUR of 
SOCIETY. Fecap. 8vo, 5s. 


The RING and the BOOK. Second 
Edition, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 53 each. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CamMpBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Stree‘, St 


Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, 
rand, aforesaid Saturday, February 5th, 1887, 
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